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method"for gene therapy i nvolving 

SUPPRESSION OF AN IMMUNE RESPONSE 

This application is a continuation-in-part of 
pending U.S. application Serial No. 07/877,368, filed on 
May 4, 1992 by Lang et al . , which is a continuation of 
Abandoned U.S. application Serial No. 07/7077972, filed 
on May 23, 1991 by Lang et al . , which is a continuation 
of abandoned U.S. application Serial No. 07/478,049, 
filed on February 2, 1990 by Lang et al . , which is a 
continuation to abandoned U.S. application Serial No. 
07/071,4 621, filed on July 9, 1987 by Lang et al. 



FIELD OF THE INVENTION 

The present invention relates to a method for 
suppressing the capacity of a mammal to mount an immune 
response caused by the administration of one or more 
15 immunogenic therapeutic material (s) , such as gene vectors 

or their expression proteins used in applications to gene 
therapy. 

BACKGROUND 

Foreign proteins or DNA, such as genetic material or 
20 vectors for gene therapy, or their derivatives, have 

therapeutic properties and are administered to patients 
suffering from certain diseases. However, as discussed 
later, the immunogenicity of the said foreign proteins, 
nucleotides, DNA or vectors, or of their derivatives, may 
25 vitiate the treatment and hence this invention provides 

an improved method for the treatment of such diseases. 

Gene therapy is the insertion of a functioning gene 
into the cells of a patient (i) to correct an inborn 
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error of metabolism (i.e., genetic abnormality or birth 
defect resulting in the deficiency of the patient with 
respect to one or more essential proteins such as enzymes 
or hormones) , ot (ii) to provide a new function in a cell 
5 (Kulver, K.W., "Gene Therapy", 1994, p. xii, Mary Ann 

Liebert, Inc., Publishers, New York, NY). 

When the host is totally deficient of the inserted 
gene from birth, the new protein expressed by this gene 
--when the latter is inserted into the appropriate cell 

10 of an adult host-- would be expected to induce in the 

host an immune response against itself. Hence, (i) the 
host would produce antibodies or cytotoxic cells to the 
"new" protein, and (ii) this immune response would not 
only combine and neutralize and thus inactivate the 

15 function of the "new" protein, but may also lead to 

untoward therapeutic complications due to formation of 
immune complexes. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
gene therapy has proven successful in adenosine deaminase 
(ADA) deficiency, i.e. , in children deficient of ADA from 

20 birth, which is manifested by the absence of functional 

T lymphocytes and consequently to the severe combined 
immunodeficiency (SCID) syndrome. The reported success 
of gene therapy in young children deficient of ADA from 
birth is related to the immunodef icient status of the 

25 child, as no immune response can be generated against the 

foreign therapeutic genetic material. As a corollary, 
gene therapy would be successful if it is instituted from 
birth, when it is relatively easy to induce immunological 
tolerance to a foreign immunogenic material. 

30 Foreign immunogenic materials, such as biologic 

response modifiers or their derivatives, often have 
therapeutic properties and are, therefore, administered 
to patients suffering from certain diseases. However, as 
a result of the immunogenicity of the foreign materials, 

35 or of their derivatives, for the reasons stated above the 
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insertion of the appropriate gene may vitiate the desired 
therapeutic effects . This invention provides a method 
for overcoming this inherent complication due to the 
immunogenic capacity of the expressed protein, and is 
5 therefore considered to represent a novel and an 

essential improvement for the treatment of such diseases. 
As background to the present invention: 
Chen, Y., Takata, M. , Maiti, P.K., Mohapatra, S., 
Mohapatra, S.S. and Sehon, A.H., disclose that the 

10 suppressor factor of Ts cells induced by tolerogenic 

conjugates of OVA and mPEG is serologically and 
physicochemically related to the or£ heterodimer of the 
TCR. J. Immunol. 152:3-11, 1994. 

Mohapatra, S., Chen, Y. , Takata, M. , Mohapatra, S.S. 

15 and Sehon, A.H . disclose "Analysis of TCR crS chains of 

CD8 + suppressor T cells induced by tolerogenic conjugates 
of antigen and monomethoxypolyethylene glycol: 
Involvement of TCR c*-CDR3 domain in immuno -suppress ion. " 
J. Immunol. 151:668-698, 1993. 

20 Bitoh, S., Takata, M., Maiti, P.K., Holf ord- Stevens , 

V., Kierek-Jaszczuk, D. and Sehon, A.H., disclose that 
"Antigen- specific suppressor factors of noncytotoxic CD8* 
suppressor T cells downregulate antibody responses also 
to unrelated antigens when the latter are presented as 

25 covalently linked adducts with the specific antigen." 

Cell. Immunol. 150:168-193, 1993. 

Bitoh, S., Lang, G.M., Kierek-Jaszczuk, D., 
. Fujimoto, S. and Sehon, A.H., disclose "Specific 
immunosuppression of human anti -murine antibody (HAMA) 

30 responses in hu-PBL-SCID mice . " Hum. Antibod. Hybridomas 

4:144-151, 1993. 

Bitoh, S., Lang, G.M. and Sehon, A.H., disclose the 
"Suppression of human anti-mouse idiotypic antibody 
responses in hu-PBL-SCID mice. " Hum. Antibod. Hybridomas , 

35 4:144-151, 1993. 
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Dreborg, S. and Akerblom, E., disclose the safety in 
humans of "Immunotherapy with monomethoxypolyethylene 
glycol modified allergens." In: S.D. Bruck (Ed.), CRC 
Crit. Rev. Ther. Drug Carrier Syst. 6:315-363, (1990). 

5 Generally the term antigen refers to a substance 

capable of eliciting an immune response and ordinarily 
this is also the substance used for detection of the 
corresponding antibodies by one of the many in vitro and 
in vivo immunological procedures available for the 

0 demonstration of antigen -antibody interactions. 

Similarly, the term allergen is" used to denote an 
antigen having the capacity to induce and combine with 
reaginic (i.e., IgE) antibodies which are responsible for 
common allergies; however, this latter definition does 

5 not exclude the possibility that allergens may also 

induce reaginic antibodies, which may include 
immunoglobulins of classes other than IgE. 

As used herein, the term antigenicity is defined as 
the ability of an antigen (immunogenic material) or 

0 allergen to combine in vivo and in vitro with the 

corresponding antibodies; the term allergenicity or skin 
activity is defined as the ability of an allergen to 
combine in vivo with homologous reaginic antibodies 
thereby triggering systemic anaphylaxis or local skin 

5 reactions, the latter reactions being the result of 

direct skin tests or of passive cutaneous anaphylactic 
(PCA) reactions; and the term immunogenicity in a general 
sense is the capacity of an antigen or allergen, or of 
their derivatives produced in vitro or processed in vivo, 

0 to induce the corresponding specific antibody response. 

In relation to this invention, tolerogens are 
defined as immunosuppressive covalent conjugates 
consisting of an antigenic material (immunogenic 
proteins, etc.) and a water-soluble polymer (see e.g. 

5 Sehon, A.H., In "Progress in Allergy" (K. Ishizaka, ed.) 
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Vol. 32 (1982) pp. 161-202, Karger, Basel; and US patent 
specification No. 4261973). 

In the present context and claims the term tolerogen 
thus refers to a conjugate consisting of an immunogenic 
5 material (protein or polynucleotide) and a nonimmunogenic 

conjugate, said tolerogen being immunosuppressive in an 
immunologically specific manner with respect to the 
antigen which is incorporated into the tolerogenic 
conjugate irrespective of the immunoglobulin class which 

10 _is downregulated; furthermore, the tolerogen may comprise 
a conjugate of an essentially nonimmunogerri-c^polymer and 
an immunogenic biologically active product or derivative 
of the genetic material used for gene therapy. 

The therapeutic administration of foreign 

15 immunogenic material induces an immune response leading 

to the formation of antibodies of different 
immunoglobulin classes. Hence, on repeated 

administration, the material may form complexes in vivo 
with such antibodies leading to a poor therapeutic effect 

20 by virtue of its being sequestered and neutralized by the 

antibodies, or to anaphylactic reactions by combination 
with reaginic antibodies, or to other untoward 
conditions, i.e. immune complex diseases due to the 
deposition of antibody- antigen complexes in vital tissues 

25 and organs . 

Wilkinson et al . "Tolerogenic polyethylene glycol 
derivatives of xenogenic monoclonal immunoglobulins", 

t Iggy, Titers . Vol. 15 (1987) pp. 17-22, discloses 

the criticality of the administration time of a 

30 tolerogenic conjugate to a non- sensitized individual at 

least one day prior to challenge with an antigen. 

The present invention overcomes deficiencies of the 
prior art, providing a means for inducing a priori 
tolerance to a protein or polynucleotide in an individual 

35 deficient of the given protein or polynucleotide, thus 
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making the administration of gene therapy --which 
involves the generation of immunogenic material in a 
patient deficient of the corresponding gene-- possible 
and effective. 

5 Fig. 3 'shows the effect of tolerogenic conjugates on 

the IgG response were the same as those used in Fig. 1. 
As illustrated in Fig. 3, administration of 50 /xg of OA- 
mPEG 76 resulted in the maximal suppression, i.e. of the 
order of 98% of the primary ant i- OA IgG response, which 
10 was determined 14 days after the first injection of the 

sensitizing dose of OA by a radio- immunSa^ say employing 
the paper radio immunosorbent procedure. 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

Gene therapy procedures as currently practiced 
15 involve the administration by itself of a foreign genetic 

material, or of its biologically active products-- do 
have certain disadvantages and limitations which are 
primarily due to their potential immunogenicity in the 
host deficient of the corresponding gene. The objectives 
0 of the present invention aim at overcoming the above 

mentioned complications by suppressing the production of 
antibodies to the foreign therapeutic genetic material 
and of its expression products, and of thus ensuring the 
efficacy of gene therapy by the prior administration of 
5 immunosuppressive doses of tolerogenic conjugates 

consisting of therapeutically active and potentially 
immunogenic materials coupled to nonimmunogenic polymers, 
thus overcoming or minimizing the risk of inducing 
anaphylactic reactions or immune complex diseases. Thus, 
0 the main objective of the invention aims at suppressing 

substantially an immune response to the protein resulting 
as a consequence of successful gene therapy, which 
response would undermine the therapeutic efficacy of a 
biologically active genetic material and which may also 
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cause untoward physiological reactions (e.g. anaphylaxis 
and/or immune complex diseases) . 

The invention provides a method for conducting gene 
therapy comprising administration to a mammal of an 
5 immunosuppressinfcf effective amount of a tolerogenic 

conjugate comprising the genetic material and/or its 
expression product (i.e., the protein of which the 
patient is deficient) and monomethoxypolyethylene glycol 
having a molecular weight of about 500-35,000 daltons, 

10 preferably 4,500-10,000 daltons, and more preferably 

~3lft)0-6000 daltons, the above administration— being at 
prior to administration of the therapeutic genetic 
material for gene therapy, wherein said method results in 
the specific suppression of the immune response and the 

15 active development of specific tolerance to said 

therapeutic genetic material and/or its \ expression 
product (s). Preferably the tolerogenic conjugate is 
administered at least one day prior to the therapeutic 
genetic material. 

20 In a preferred embodiment the therapeutic genetic 

material is selected from nucleotides, DNA, RNA, mRNA, 
attached to appropriate vectors for expression of the 
required therapeutic protein. 

In a more preferred embodiment gene therapy vectors 

25 include Moloney murine leukemia virus vectors, adenovirus 

vectors with tissue specific promotors, herpes simplex 
vectors, vaccinia vectors, artificial chromosomes, 
receptor mediated gene delivery vectors, and mixtures of 
the above vectors. 

30 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 show diagrams illustrating the 
efficiency of the invention. The percentages in brackets 
of Figs. 1 and 3 represent the degree of suppression with 
35 respect to the minimal immune response in animals 
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receiving phosphate buffered saline (PBS) in lieu of the 
conjugates. 

Figure 1 shows the results of experiments clearly 
demonstrate the stringent dependency of the suppress - 
5 ogenicity of mPEG conjugates on their molecular 

composition. 

Fig. 2 shows treatment with different conjugates at 
doses of 10 fig and 50 fig per mouse revealed marked 
differences in their suppressogenic capacity. It is also 
0 to be noted that at a dose of 150 fig, all conjugates were 

,~^„ hi ghly suppressive and at 600 fig (data-note shown) all 
the compounds tested suppressed completely the IgE 
response . 

DESCRIPTION OF THE INVENTION 

5 The objectives of the present discovery are 

accomplished by a method, wherein an immunosuppressively 
effective amount of a tolerogen incorporating a foreign 
genetic material or its active derivative (s) is 
administered to the mammal prior to the administration of 

0 the foreign genetic material or its biologically active 

derivative (s) . The tolerogenic conjugate is preferably 
administered to individuals who have not received a prior 
treatment with the foreign genetic material or its 
product, i.e. to unsensitized individuals. 

5 The invention will provide improved methods for gene 

therapy of different human diseases which can be 
ameliorated or eliminated by the administration of the 
appropriate genetic materials, etc. or their therapeutic 
derivatives, of which the patient is deficient. The 

0 tolerogenic conjugates may be synthesized by covalent or 

noncovalent attachment of nonimmunogenic polymers to 
natural or synthetic biologically active proteins such as 
for example (i) murine or rat monoclonal antibodies to 
human T- eel Is which have been used to suppress transplant 
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rejection (Colvin, R.B. et al . ; Fed. Proc. 41 (1982) p. 
363, Abstr. 554) or as "miracle bullets" for the 
destruction of tumors (Froese, G. et al.; Immunology 45 
(1982) p. 303-12, and Immunological Reviews 62 (1982), 
5 Ed. G. Moller, Munksgaard, Copen-hagen) , (ii) enzymes, 

such as superoxide dismutase (Kelly, K. et al . ; Cdn. J. 
of Physiol. Pharmacol., 609 (1982) p. 1374-81) or 
L-asparaginase (Uren, J.r. et al . ; Cane. Research 39 
(1979) p. 1927-33), or (iii) natural or synthetic 

10 hormones. 

"In the presently best developed and "therefore also 
currently best preferred mode of the invention, the 
tolerogen is a covalent conjugate between 
monomethoxypolyethylene glycol (mPEG) with molecular 

15 weight in the range of 2000-10,000 daltons and a foreign 

protein such as ovalbumin (OA) , which served' as a model 
protein. According to this modality, tolerogens of 
appropriate composition (i.e. consisting of the genetic 
material or its expression product and an optimal number 

20 of mPEG chains attached Jto it covalently) substantially 

suppress the formation of antibodies of different classes 
(e.g. IgE and IgG) which are directed specifically 
against the genetic material per se and/or against its 
expression product (s) . The latter case is exemplified by 

25 OA or its covalent derivative with a number of 2,4- 

dinitrophenyl groups (DNP) , i.e. OA-DNP n , where n 
represents the average number of DNP groups coupled per 
one OA molecule. 



Animal model 

30 The acceptability of the mouse as an experimental 

model for correlation to human utility in the present 
experiments is evidenced by Dreborg et al . "Immunotherapy 
with Monomethoxypolyethylene Glycol Modified Allergens", 
page 325, which indicates that similar results were 
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achieved in humans and mice and thus confirms mice are an 
acceptable experimental model for evaluation of mPEG- 
modified allergens. See also Antibodies: A Laboratory 
Manual , Cold Spring Harbor Press, 1988, p. 93, which 
5 indicates that laboratory mice are an acceptable 

experimental animal model for examining the immune 
response, and that mice, in particular, possess 
appropriate characteristics for studies of the genetics 
of the immune response. 

10 The toleroaen employed 

As water-soluble polymers to be used for the 
preparation of a tolerogen, polyethylene glycols, having 
molecular weights in the range of 2,000 to 35,000, have 
proved to be effective. Polyethylene glycols in this 

15 context also include physiologically * acceptable 

derivatives thereof, such as mono-alkyi ethers, 
preferably the monomethyl ether, whereby the remaining 
single terminal hydroxyl groups of the molecules are 
conveniently used for coupling to the protein. 

20 Also other water-soluble polymers (macromolecules) 

may be used, such as polyvinylalcohols, polyvinyl- 
pyrrolidones, polyacrylamides and homo- as well as 
hetero-polymers of amino acids, polysaccharides (e.g. 
pullulan, inulin, dextran and carboxymethyl cellulose) or 

25 physiologically acceptable derivatives of these polymers. 

For the covalent coupling of such polymers to the 
genetic material or its antigenic expression molecules, 
chemical methods normally used for coupling of 
biologically active materials to polymers may be used. 

30 Such methods include coupling by means of mixed 

anhydride, cyanuric chloride, isothiocyanate , reaction 
between SH derivatives and CH 2 I derivatives of the 
reacting molecules. However, it is obvious to the 
workers skilled in the art that other appropriate 
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chemical methods may be used to lead to the production of 
conjugates of desired compositions. 

The coupling reaction is made between active groups 
in the antigen molecules and in the polymer molecules. 
5 If necessary sucfi groups may have to be introduced into 

said molecules before the coupling reaction. Such active 
groups are for example -NH 2 , -NCS, -SH, -OH, -CH 2 I and 
COOH and they may be introduced according to well-known 
methods, if not already present in the molecules used for 

10 the production of tolerogenic conjugates. 

In order to minimize the liberation *in^vivo of the 
immunogenic and/or allergenic constituent (s) of the 
tolerogenic conjugates and to maximize their 
effectiveness at a low dose, it is desirable that the 

15 covalent link between the water-soluble polymer and 

protein or its active derivative (s) should be as stable 
as possible under physiological conditions. 

The coupling of the polymer onto the antigenic or 
genetic material must, as mentioned above, have been 

20 carried out to such an extent that the conjugate is 

rendered tolerogenic, as well as substantially non- 
allergenic and substantially non- immunogenic . In other 
words the tolerogens must retain a certain number of 
epitopes of the unmodified antigen, as long as their 

25 immunogenicity has been decreased to that they do not 

induce the formation of antibodies which may cause 
unacceptable adverse reactions. 

To achieve tolerogenicity , the degree of 
substitution, also referred to as the degree of 

30 conjugation, which is defined as the number of polymer 

molecules coupled per antigen molecule, varies from one 
antigen molecule to another depending on the nature and 
size of the antigen and on the polymer and its molecular 
weight. Therefore, for the synthesis of a tolerogenic 

35 conjugate of a given antigen it is essential to 
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synthesize a series of conjugates with different degrees 
of substitution and then establish the special range 
wherein the above mentioned requirements are fulfilled. 
Too low a degree of substitution may result in conjugates 
5 still endowed'with allergenic and immunogenic properties, 

and too high a degree of substitution may result in 
conjugates which are not tolerogenic. One of skill in 
the relevant art will be able to optimize the degree of 
substitution using the disclosure as example. The 

10 optional substitution range is one in which tolerogenic 

city is achieved. One of skill in the "art" can perform 
the steps outlined in the specification and arrive at the 
appropriate degree of coupling of the nonimmunogenic 
polymer onto the antigenic protein so as to achieve the 

15 claimed properties. In a preferred emobodiment, a ratio 

of 2-12 mPEG per antigenic protein is preferred (see 
Tables 5-7) . 

In view of the finely tuned homeostatic balance of 
the immune response, which may be easily perturbed either 

20 upwards or downwards by the administration of a given 

antigen depending on its dose, state of aggregation and 
route of administration, as well as the presence or 
absence of adjuvants, it is critical when practicing the 
invention for treatment of appropriate disease 

25 conditions, that the tolerogenic conjugates be 

administered in such a manner as to lead to the down- 
regulation of the immune response with respect to one or 
more classes of immunoglobulins directed against the 
unconjugated biologically active product of the genetic 

30 material. Hence, in practicing this invention for 

treatment of appropriate diseases, the tolerogenic 
conjugates are to be injected in absence of adjuvants 
since the adjuvants may counteract their suppressogenic 
effects. However, the inclusion of adjuvants along with 

35 the unconjugated immunogenic material in the examples 
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given below was justified so as to stimulate in 
experimental animals the enhanced production of 
antibodies in a relatively short time and to thus test 
under more stringent conditions the capacity of the 
5 tolerogenic conjugates to suppress the immune response in 

these animals even under these extreme conditions which 
are particularly favorable for enhancing the immune 
response. 

The foreign genetic material o r vehicle 

10 in the claims and in the specif icationsr proteins 

and polypeptides are used synonymously. In the present 
context and claims the term foreign genetic material 
refers to a nucleotide, DNA, RNA, mRNA, plasmid, which 
are used as carriers of the gene and/or the gene itself 

15 responsible for the expression of the appropriate protein 

or protein derivative (fragments included) , which are 
substantially immunogenic in the animal to be treated- 
The term biologically active, antigenic protein as used 
herein includes preproteins, protein fragments, and gene 

20 fragments which express active proteins. 

According to one aspect of the invention the genetic 
material should be therapeutically effective. Many such 
proteins, vectors, DNA are known per se (Culver, K.W., 
"Gene Therapy", 1994, p. xii, Mary Ann Liebert , Inc . , 

25 Publishers, New York, NY, incorporated herein by 

reference in its entirety) . For the purposes of example 
. only, vectors may be selected from the group consisting 
of Moloney murine leukemia virus vectors, adenovirus 
vectors with tissue specific promotors, herpes simplex 

30 vectors, vaccinia vectors, artificial chromosomes, 

receptor mediated gene delivery, and mixtures of ttje 
above vectors. Gene therapy vectors are commercially 
available from different laboratories such as Chiron, , 
Inc., Emeryville, California; Genetic Therapy, Inc., 
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Gaithersburg, Maryland; Genzyme, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Somatx, Almeda, California; Targeted 
Genetics, Seattle, Washington; Viagene and Vical, San 
Di ego , Calif orni a . 
5 The effective doses (amounts) and formulations 

commonly used are also known and may be applied to the 
present invention, although the invention potentially may 
employ reduced or increased doses. In principle, both 
the biologically active foreign genetic material or its 

10 derivatives, as well as the corresponding tolerogenic 

conjugates, may be administered parent erally in a soluble 
form in isotonic solution and after removal of 
aggregates by centrif ugation. Moreover, to destroy 
unwanted cells, such as cancer cells or the host's 

15 cytotoxic cells responsible for auto-immune diseases, one 

may insert genetic material consisting in tandem of the 
DNA specific for the carrier of the bullet (e.g., an 
antibody molecule directed to a cell marker) and the DNA 
representing the bullet (e.g., toxins represented by 

20 ribosome inactivating proteins) into the patient. 



Time intervals for the administration 

For the induction of immunological tolerance to a 
given protein the protocol followed according to the 
invention comprises the administration initially of an 

25 immunosuppressively effective dose (amount) of tolerogen, 

which is given prior to the administration of the 
therapeutically active protein or its product. If 
necessary, this dose may be portioned and given on 
repeated occasions. The immunosuppressive dose which is 

30 given may vary from tolerogen to tolerogen, but it has to 

be administered prior to the entry of the protein into 
the host's system. According to the principles outlined 
in the examples, the practitioner skilled in the art can 
determine the variables such as dose of tolerogen and the 
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minimum interval of time between its administration and 
the appearance of the immunogenic protein in the host's 
system. See, for example, references discussed in 
background of the invention. However, it is to be 
5 expected that gene therapy, resulting in the production 

of a "new" protein in the protein-deficient patient, has 
to be preceded by administration of the specific 
tolerogenic conjugate, i.e., the conjugate comprising the 
same protein and capable of suppressing selectively the 
10 immune response of the host with respect to the protein 

in question. 

Generally the tolerogenic conjugate may be 
administered at any time prior to the administration of 
the foreign antigenic protein or genetic material. A tie 

15 period of at least one day prior to the administration of 

the foreign genetic material is preferred. In a more 
preferred embodiment, the tolerogenic conjugate is 
administered at least seven days prior to administration 
of the foreign genetic material. The immunosuppressive 

20 dose refers to the amount of tolerogen required to 

substantially reduce the immune response of the patient 
to the protein or to its derivative (s) which will be 
produced as a result of the gene therapy. According to 
one mode of the invention, further doses of the tolerogen 

25 may be given in conjunction with the protein or its 

derivative (s) , i.e. after the primary administration of 
the tolerogen. This mode may represent one way of 
sustaining the suppression and may offer a more efficient 
therapeutic regimen for the disease condition for which 

30 the treatment has been designed. 

The invention will now be illustrated by some non- 
limiting examples wherein OA and its tolerogenic mPEG 
derivatives have been applied as model substances to 
confirm the usefulness of the proposed immunosuppressive 

35 treatment of a well-established animal model commonly 
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utilized in the field of immunology. The conjugates will 
be designated as OA-(mPEG) D where n represents the 
average degree of conjugation. 

EXAMPLE 1 

5 Preparation of QA-mPEG c onjugates having — different 

degrees of substitution 

The conjugates used in the experiments given below 
have been prepared by coupling mPEG molecules to OA 
essentially according to the procedure described by 
10 ~ Abuchowski et al. (J. Biol. Chero. " ZSZ,' 3518, 1977 
utilizing cyanuric chloride as one of the possible 
coupling agents. To begin with, in the experiment 
described the "active intermediate" consisting of an mPEG 
molecule attached to cyanuric chloride was prepared. 
15 it was found that the most important condition of 

this reaction was that all reagents be completely 
anhydrous and that the reaction mixture be protected from 
atmospheric moisture because of its high susceptibility 
to hydrolysis. Among various methods used for the 
20 synthesis of the "active intermediate", the example given 

below illustrates the general procedure. (See also 
Jackson, C. -J.C., Charlton, J.L., Kuzminski, K. , Lang, 
G.M. and Sehon, A.H . "Synthesis, isolation and 
characterization of conjugates of ovalbumin with 
25 monomethoxypolyethylene glycol using cyanuric chloride as 

the coupling agent. Anal. Biochem. 1£5: 114, 1987, 
incorporated herein by reference in its entirety.) 

Monomethoxypolyethylene glycol (2.5 g. mol wt 5590, 
Union Carbide) was dissolved with warming in anhydrous 
30 benzene (40 ml) and a portion of the benzene (20 ml) was 

removed by distillation to azeotrope off any water in the 
polymer. Cyanuric chloride [<CNC1)„ 0.83 g, Aldrich, 
recrystallized from benzene! was added under nitrogen 
followed by potassium carbonate (0.5 g. anhydrous 
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powdered) and the mixture stirred at room temperature for 
15 hours. The mixture was then filtered under dry 
nitrogen and the filtrate mixed with anhydrous petroleum 
ether (ca 50 ml, b.pt. 30-60°C) in order to precipitate 
5 the polymer. The polymer was separated by filtration 

under nitrogen, dissolved in benzene (20 ml) and 
reprecipitated with petroleum ether. This process was 
repeated seven times to insure that the polymer was free 
of any residual cyanuric chloride. The active 

10 intermediate was finally dissolved in benzene, the 

solution frozen and the benzene sublimed away~lfhder high 
vacuum to leave a fine white powder. 

Elemental analysis of the intermediate confirmed 
that it contained 2 chlorine atoms. The intermediate, 

15 corresponding to C 2S6<3 H 307 . 7 O 127<2 N 3 Cl 2 with an average 

molecular weight of 5,738 daltons would have a 
theoretical composition in percentages of C, 53.65; H, 
8.92; N, 0.73; CI, 1.24; which agrees with its determined 
composition of C, 53.51; H, 8.89; N, 0.77; CI, 1.08. 

20 The chloride content of the intermediate was also 

determined by hydrolysis and titration of the chloride 
released with silver nitrate. Thus, the activated 
intermediate (120 mg) was dissolved in water (10 ml) and 
the pH adjusted to 10 with dilute sodium hydroxide. 

25 After heating at 90°C for two hours, the solution was 

cooled and the chloride titrated with silver nitrate 
(0.001N), using a chloride ion selective electrode to 
indicate the endpoint . The chloride content of the 
activated intermediate was found to be 2.1, consistent 

30 with the structure shown above. 

The OA [4 0 mg, purified by chromatography on 
Ultrogel® AcA-54 (LKB, Bromma, Sweden)] was dissolved in 
sodium tetraborate buffer (4 ml, 0.1 M, pH 9.2) and the 
activated mPEG added to the solution at 4°C. The amount 

35 of activated mPEG was varied to prepare conjugates of 
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differing degrees of polymer substitution. Mole ratios 
(mPEG/OA) used to prepare specific conjugates are given 
in Table 1. The polymer -protein mixture was stirred for 
one half hour at 4°C and then one half hour at room 
5 temperature. The reaction mixture was desalted by either 

dialyzing for four days against running distilled water 
or by passing through a column of Sephadex® p-25 
(Pharmacia Fine Chemicals AB, Uppsala, Sweden) . 

A DEAE- cellulose or DEAE-Sephacryl® (Pharmacia Fine 

10 Chemicals AB, Uppsala, Sweden) column (5 cm by 30 cm) was 

equilibrated with phosphate buffer (67 008* M, pH 7.7). 
The salt free OA conjugates were applied in water and the 
free (unbound) mPEG washed through the column with the pH 
7.7 buffer. Free mPEG was detected on thin layer 

15 chromatography [Camag (Kieselgel DSF-5, Terochem Lab Ltd, 

Alberta) eluant 3:1 chlorof orm/methanol] using iodine 
vapor for development. After removal of the free mPEG 
from the ion-exchange column, sodium acetate buffer (0.05 
M f pH 4.0) was used to elute the conjugate. The 

20 conjugate fractions were dialyzed and lyophilized to give 

the dry conjugates. 

Table 1 



25 



Preparation of OA-mPEG n Conjugates 



Conjugates* Preparation ratio b % mPEG c - e %OA d ' e 

OA-mPEG 3 . 2 10:1 26 70 

OA-mPEG 6 . 6 25:1 36 47 

30 OA-mPEG 76 25:1 42 47 

OA-mPEG 10 . 6 50: 1 51 41 

OA-mPEG u . 9 50:1 52.4 38 
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a The degree of substitution, n, is calculated by the 
formula 

% mPEG mol wt OA 

5 % OK X mol wt mPEG 

b Mole ratio mPEG:OA based on a molecular weight of 

5.740 for mPEG-dichlorocyanurate and 44.460 daltons 

for OA. 

c The percentages of mPEG by weight were determined 
10 by nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) . 

■nr** percentages of protein by - weight were 

determined by the biuret method. 
e The total compositions of the conjugates, as 
calculated form the NMR and biuret analysis, are 
15 only of the order of 90% of the samples by weight; 

the difference of the order of 10% is attributed to 
moisture absorbed by the conjugates and/or to small 
amounts of DEAE-cellulose leaching from the column. 

EXAMPLE 2 

20 Determination of the immunosuppressive ef fect on the IgE 

response of different 0A-mPEG„ conjugates 

The results of experiments illustrated in Fig. 1 
clearly demonstrate the stringent dependency of the 
suppressogenicity of mPEG conjugates on their molecular 

25 composition. Thus, whereas treatment of groups of four 

(B6D2)F1 mice each with 50 of 0A-mPEG 3 2 , or 0A-mPEG 6 ; 6 , 
or OA-mPEG 76 one day prior to intraperitoneal 
immunization with the sensitizing dose, consisting of Ifig 
of OA and 1 mg Al(OH) 3 , led to essentially complete (99- 

30 100%) abrogation of the primary anti-OA. IgE response, as 

measured --on day 14 after immunization-- by PCA in 
hooded rats, the more substituted conjugates, i.e. OA-' 
mPEG 10 . 6 and OA-mPEG 11>9 , inhibited the anti-OA IgE 
response, respectively, only to the extent of 94% and 
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50%. In this and the following examples, the weights of 
the conjugates given correspond to their protein content. 

EXAMPLE 3 

Long lasting suppression of the IaE response by protein- 
5 tnPEG conjugates in contrast to a transigpt suppressive 

effect of unconjugated protein 

It is to be noted that even unmodified OA was 
capable of downregulating the primary IgE response in 
relation to the response of control mice which had 

10 received PBS instead of OA or conjugates. In this 

experiment three groups of four (B6D2)F1 mice each 
received phosphate buffered saline, or 50 /ig of OA-mPEG 4 5 
or 50 fig of OA. All animals were bled on day 10, 14, 21, 
27, 35, 42 and 49 and their IgE titers were determined by 

15 PCA in hooded rats. As illustrated in Table 2, it is 

important to point out that whereas the suppressogenic 
effect of OA-mPEG conjugates was long-lasting, the down- 
regulating effect of free OA was of short duration and, 
in actual fact, its administration predisposed the 

20 animals to an anamnestic response which reached, after 

booster immunization (administered on day 28) , IgE 
antibody levels equivalent to those of control animals 
which had received PBS and the two sensitizing doses of 
one antigen. The results given in Table 2 clearly 

25 demonstrate that a tolerogenic conjugate injected prior 

to repeated administration of the corresponding free 
protein essentially abrogated the immune response. 
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Table 2 

Effect of administering 50 /xg of OA-mPEG 45 or of free OA 
one day prior to immunization 

5 Day of bleeding after PCA titers for groups of 

primary immunization mice tr eated with 

PBS OA OA-mPEGj c 



10 


5,120 


40 


< 4 


14 


1, 940 


40 


< 4 


21 


1,280 


40 


< 4 


27 


640 


40 ' 


<~4 


35 


1,920 


1,920 


160 


42 


2, 560 


1,280 


160 


49 


5, 120 


N.D.* 


160 



15 On day 28 all three groups received a booster dose of the 

sensitizing OA preparation. 

N.D. = not determined 

EXAMPLE 4 

The effect of different doses of the tolerogen on the JgS 
20 response 

Each OA-mPEG conjugate was injected into groups of 
4 mice each at the four doses of 10 fig, 50 /xg> 150 /xg and 
600 /xg. The control group of mice received PBS as 
placebo. 

25 As is evident from Fig. 2, treatment with different 

conjugates at doses of 10 /xg and 50 /xg P« r mouse revealed 
marked differences in their suppressogenic capacity. It 
is also to be noted that at a dose of 150 /xg< all 
conjugates were highly suppressive and at 600 /xg (data 

3 0 note shown) all the compounds tested suppressed 

completely the IgE response. 
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EXAMPLE 5 

The effect of different doses of the toleroaen on the IaE 
response 

The sera used in Fig. 3 to illustrate the effect of 
5 tolerogenic conjugates on the IgG response were the same 

as those used in Fig. 1. As illustrated in Fig. 3, 
administration of 50 /xg of OA-mPEG 76 resulted in, the 
maximal suppression, i.e. of the order of 98% of the 
primary ant i -OA IgG response, which was determined 14 

10 days after the first injection of the sensitizing dose of 

OA by a radio- immunoassay employing the paper radio 
immunosorbent procedure (Kelly, K.A. et al . ; J. Immunol. 
Meth. 39 (1980) p. 317-33) utilizing OA bound to the 
paper and with 125 I- labelled affinity purified sheep 

15 antiserum to mouse IgG. 

EXAMPLE 6 

The suppressive effect of OA-mPEG 10 on IgM, IgG, and IgE 
plaque forming cells (PFC) in spleen and lymph nodes. 

One mg of OA-mPEG 10 (containing 10 mPEG groups with 

20 an average mol wt of 10,000 daltons, which were coupled 

per OA molecule by the succinic anhydride method (Wie, 
S.I. et al . , Int . Archs . Allergy appl . Immun. 64. , 84 
(1981) ) or PBS was administered intraperitoneally to each 
group of four (B6D2)F1 mice each one day prior to 

25 immunization with 1 \iq of DNP 3 -OA in 1 mg Al(OH) 3 . 

On several days thereafter the spleen, as well as 
the mesenteric, parathymic and inguinal lymph nodes were 
removed and assayed for IgM, IgG, and IgE anti-DNP PFC 
(Rector, E.S. et al . , Eur. J. Immunol. 10, p. 944-4 9 

30 (1980) . In Table 3 are given the numbers of PFC in the 

above tissues 10 days after immunization; from these data 
it is evident that treatment with this tolerogen markedly 
reduced the number of IgM, IgE, and IgG PFC in all 
tissues examined. Therefore, these results support the 
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claim that the tolerogens shut off the immune response 
rather than neutralize the circulating antibodies. 

Table 3 

The effect of OA-mPEG^ on the suppression of IgM, IgG, and IgE 

5 plaque f orming cells (PFC) in spleen and lymph nodes 

Anti-DNP PFC per 10 e cells from different tissues* 
Antibody Parathymic Mesenteric Inguinal 

Class Treatment Spleen Nodes Nodes Nodes 



10 


IgM 


PBS 


2,150 


2, 950 


Nd 


Nd 






OA-mPEG 


900 


200 


Nd 


Nd 




IgG 


PBS 


15,350 


78,550 


5,000 


Nd 






OA-mPEG 


Nd 


1,300 


Nd 


Nd 




IgE 


PBS 


10,410 


16,530 


11, 140 


300 


15 




OA-mPEG 


500 


950 


400 


Nd 



* Each tissue sampling represents a pool from 4 mice 
** Nd = undetected 

The above experiments establish the immuno- 
20 suppressive effects discussed above and the effects at 

the various dosages . 



EXAMPLE 7 

In addition, utilizing the hu-PBL-SCID mice, it was 
demonstrated that in accordance with the phenomenon of 

25 "linked immunological suppression", cross-specific 

suppression of the human antibody response could be 
induced to murine mAbs which differ in their antigen 
binding specificities from those of the murine mAbs which 
had been incorporated into the tolerogenic conjugates, on 

30 condition that both mAbs shared the same heavy and light 

chains. Thus, that pan-specific suppression of the 
"human" antibody responses against murine monoclonal 
antibodies (i.e., HAMA responses) of the IgG class could 
be achieved with 8 tolerogenic mPEG preparations, each 

35 consisting of one of the 4 gamma chains and of one of the 
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two types of light chains of murine IgG (Bitoh, S. , Lang, 
G.M., Kierek-Jaszczuk, D. , Fujimoto, S. and Sehon, A.H. 
Specific immunosuppression of human ant i -murine antibody 
(HAMA) responses in hu-PBL-SCID mice. Hum. Antibod. 
5 Hybridomas 4:144-151, 1993). 

The utility of this technology for therapeutic 
strategies in man, which necessitate the administration 
of immunogenic Biological Response Modifiers (BRMs) , is 
apparent . 

10 — » The safety of administration of r roPEG.conj ugates of 

different allergenic proteins has been established in 
clinical trials in a number of countries in close to 3 00 
patients afflicted by a variety of allergies medicated by 
IgE antibodies (Dreborg, S. and Akerblom, E. Immuno- 
15 therapy with monomethoxypolyethylene glycol modified 

allergens. In: S.D. Bruck (Ed.), CRC Crit .' Rev . Ther. 
Drug Carrier Syst. 6:315-363, (1990)). 

It is to be emphasized that the function of the 
mPEGylated protein in the present strategy is to induce 
20 Suppressor T (Ts) cells which recognize the epitopes 

shared by both the unmodified and the mPEGylated BRM. In 
other words, this technology leads to conversion of 
antigens not only to nonimmunogenic , but most importantly 
to actively immunosuppressive molecules, which induce 
25 immunologic tolerance with respect to the original 

unmodified protein antigen. By contrast, the purpose of 
some other workers and companies utilizing mPEG 
conjugates of BRMs is to only reduce their immunogenicity 
i>e . ( wit hout converting t h*m to active tolerogens, and 
30 to thus only increase their half-life in circulation. 

The discovery that pretreatment of a host with 
tolerogenic mPEG conjugates of a given protein Ag, 
followed by administration of the unmodified Ag, results 
in abrogation of the host's capacity to mount an antibody 
35 response to the Ag in question has a direct utility in 
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some forms of "gene therapy" which would result in the 
production of the protein corresponding to the gene in 
question, on condition that the host would have been 
deficient of the g^ne responsible for the expression of 
5 the particular protein from birth (see, Sehon, A.H. 

Suppression of antibody responses by chemically modified 
antigens, Carl Prausnitz Memorial Lecture, XVIII 
Symposium Collegium Internationale Allergologicum, Int. 
Arch. Allergy appl . Immunol. 94:H-20, 1991; Takata, M. , 

10 Maiti, P.K., Kubo, R.T. , Chen, Y-H. Holf ord-Stevens , V., 

Rector, E.S. and Sehon, A.H. Cloned suppressor' T cells 
derived from mice tolerized with conjugates of antigen 
and monomethoxypolyethylene glycol . J. Immunol. 145:2846- 
2853, 1990; and Takata, M., Maiti, P.K., Bitoh, S., 

15 Holf ord-Stevens, V., Kierek- Jaszczuk, D., Chen, Y. , Lang, 

G.M. and Sehon, A.H. Downregulation of helper T cells by 
an antigen-specific monoclonal Ts factor. Cell. Immunol. 
132:139-149, 1991) . 

On the basis of well known immunological principles, 

20 it would be obvious that in conditions when the host is 

totally deficient, from birth, of the gene which has to 
be inserted after the maturation of the immune system, 
the protein expressed by the gene in question induces in 
the host an immune response against itself, (since the 

25 host with a normal immune system would not have been 

rendered from birth tolerant to the protein in question) . 
Thus, (i) the immune response of the host to this protein 
would be manifested in the production of antibodies or 
cytotoxic cells by the host to the "new" protein, and 

30 (ii) this immune response would not only neutralize the 

"new" protein, but may also lead to diverse therapeutic 
complications due to formation of "immune complexes" 
consisting of the resulting antibody-antigen aggregates. 
Clearly, the one condition for which gene therapy 

35 has proven to be an effective therapeutic modality is 
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adenosine deaminase (ADA) deficiency, which results in 
the impairment of T lymphocytes and hence in the severe 
combined immunodeficiency disorder (SCID) in children 
deficient of ADA from birth. Therefore, it is not 
5 surprising that Dr. Culver was successful in developing 

a curative gene therapy for this condition by treating 
the SCID kids by infusion of their own "ADA g^ne- 
corrected cells 11 . 

However, unless gene therapy is instituted from 

10 birth, when it is relatively easier to induce 

immunological tolerance to a foreign genetic material or 
its expressed products, than in adulthood after 
maturation of the immune system, the success of gene 
therapy in hosts with a well formed immune system would 

15 be undermined by the above-mentioned complications. 

Hence, to avoid these complications, the induction of 
immunological tolerance to a well-defined protein Ag, by 
pretreatment of the host with tolerogenic mPEG conjugates 
of the corresponding Ag, i.e., Ag(mPEG) n , is indispen- 

20 sable for the success of gene therapy in disease 

conditions, when the same protein is expressed by the 
inserted gene, since this protein would induce 
deleterious immune response against itself in the host. 
The present invention is the confirmation and 

25 extension of the earlier discovery of induction of 

immunological tolerance by immunosuppressive Ag(mPEG) n 
conjugates to therapies involving the insertion of new 
genes into the host with an intact immune system. 

EXAMPLE 6 

30 Thus, in accordance with the present invention, prior 

to beginning of gene therapy, i.e., prior to insertion x of 
a new gene into a host which is required for expression 
of a protein beneficial to the host, e.g., one of the x 
deficient clotting factors or enzymes, it is essential to 
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render the host tolerant to the protein in question by 
the use of the invention described. 

EXAMPLE 9 

The expressed protein material of the cystic 
5 fibrosis transmembrane conductance regulatory gene { CFTR ) 

(Genzyme, Cambridge, Massachusetts) for the treatment of 
cystic fibrosis is dissolved in sodium tetraborate buffer 
(4 ml, 0.1 M, pH 9.2) and the activated mPEG added to the 
solution at 4°C. The amount of activated mPEG is varied 

10 to prepare conjugates of differing degrees "of* polymer 

substitution. Different mole ratios (mPEG/gene product) 
are used to prepare specific tolerogenic conjugates as 
described earlier. The polymer-gene product mixture is 
stirred for one half hour at 4°C and then one half hour 

15 at room temperature. The reaction mixture is desalted by 

either dialyzing for four days against running distilled 
water or by passing through a column of Sephadex® G-25 
(Pharmacia Fine Chemicals AB, Uppsala, Sweden). 

A DEAE-cellulose or DEAE-Sephacryl® (Pharmacia Fine 

20 Chemicals AB, Uppsala, Sweden) column (5 cm by 3 0 cm) is 

equilibrated with phosphate buffer (0.008 M, pH 7.7). 
The salt free mPEG conjugates of the cystic fibrosis gene 
product are applied in water and the free (unbound) mPEG 
washed through the column with the pH 7.7 buffer. Free 

25 mPEG is detected on thin layer chromatography [Camag 

(Kieselgel DSF-5, Terochem Lab Ltd, Alberta) eluant 3:1 
chloroform/methanol] using iodine vapor for development. 
After removal of the free mPEG from the ion-exchange 
column, sodium acetate buffer (0.05 M, pH 4.0) is used to 

30 elute the conjugate. The conjugate fractions are 

dialyzed and lyophilized to give the dry conjugates. 

Conjugates of the CFTR gene are administered to a 
patient at least one day prior to transfer of the cystic 
fibrosis transmembrane conductance regulator gene to lung 
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tissue using recombinant adenoviral vectors or liposomes . 
EXAMPLE IP 

The expressed protein material of the low density 
lipoprotein receptor (LDLr) gene used in the treatment of 
5 familial hypercholesterolemia is dissolved in sodium 

tetraborate buffer (4 ml, 0.1 M, pH 9.2) and , the 
activated mPEG added to the solution at 4°C. The amount 
of activated mPEG is varied to prepare conjugates of 
differing degrees of polymer substitution. Different 

10 mole ratios (mPEG/gene product) is used' to prepare 

specific tolerogenic conjugates as described earlier. 
The polymer-gene product mixture is stirred for one half 
hour at 4°C and then one half hour at room temperature. 
The reaction mixture is desalted by either dialyzing for 

15 four days against running distilled water or by passing 

through a column of Sephadex® G-25 (Pharmacia Fine 
Chemicals AB, Uppsala, Sweden) . 

A DEAE-cellulose or DEAE-Sephacryl® (Pharmacia Fine 
Chemicals AB, Uppsala, Sweden) column (5 cm by 3 0 cm) is 

20 equilibrated with phosphate buffer (0.008 M, pH 7.7). 

The salt free mPEG conjugates of the LDLr-gene products 
are applied in water and the free (unbound) mPEG washed 
through the column with the pH 7.7 buffer. Free mPEG is 
detected on thin layer chromatography [Camag (Kieselgel 

25 DSF-5, Terochem Lab Ltd, Alberta) eluant 3:1 

chloroform/methanolj using iodine vapor for development. 
After removal of the free mPEG from the ion-exchange 
column, sodium acetate buffer (0 . 05 M, pH 4 . 0) is used to 
elute the conjugate. The conjugate fractions are 

30 dialyzed and lyophilized to give the dry conjugates. 

Conjugates of the LDLr gene product are administered 
to a patient. Hepatocytes are grown in the laboratory 
and genetically altered with a murine retroviral vector 
containing LDLr gene. The cells are reinfused through 
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the hepatic artery to the liver of the patient at least 
one day after administration of the conjugate. 

TABLE 4 

DEPENDENCE OF IMMUNOSUPPRESSIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF PROTEIN 
(mPEG) n CONJUGATES ON THE AVERAGE DEGREE OF CONJUGATION 
(n>* 



TABLE 4: SUPPRESSION OF ANTIBODIES TO OVALBUMIN (OVA) 



Conjugate ** 



Degrees of Suppression of the Anti-OVA *Antib6dy 
Responses Compared to Responses in Control Mice Which 
Had Received Saline in lieu of the Conjugate*** 



IgE antibody 



IgGl antibody 



OVA (mPEG) 33 



99% 



&6% 



OVA (mPEG), 



100% 



91% 



OVA (mPEG) T 



100% 



98% 



OVA (mPEG) 106 



94% 



90% 



OVA (mPEG) ll 9 



50% 



86% 



The value of n for each conjugate was calculated by dividing the micromoles 
of mPEG (determined by NMR) by the micromoles of protein (determined by the 
Biuret assay) . 

A single dose of 50 ^g (with respect to protein content of each conjugate) 
was administered into mice seven days prior to immunization with OVA. 
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The degrees of suppression for IgE and IgG antibodies were calculated, 
respectively, by the formulae: 



mean of PCA titers of test group 
mean of PCA titers of control group 



X 100% 



r _ mean of ELISA titers of test group 1 x 100% 
[ ~ mean of ELISA titers of control group J 



**** Tne molecular weight of the mPEG used for this conjugation was 6200 daltons. 

♦♦♦★♦From Table 4 it can be seen that ratios of mPEG of 3.2, 6.6, 7.6, 10.6 and 
11.9 to one antigenic protein, for example OVA, are preferred. 



TABLE 5 



TABLE 5: SUPPRESSION ANTIBODIES TO SAPORIN (SAP) 



r 

1 Conjugate* 


Degrees of Suppression of the Anti- 
SAP Antibody Responses** 


IgE antibody 


IgGl antibody 


SAP <mPEG)« 


100% 


94% 


| SAP (mPEG) 7 


100% 


96% 


|| SAP (mPEG) n 


100% 


99% 



A single dose of 100 fig (with respect to protein content of each conjugate) 
was administered into mice seven days prior to immunization with SAP. 

Please see explanatory notes in footnote »♦♦♦» to Table 4. 



+++ The molecular weight of the mPEG used for this conjugation was 3000 daltons. 
From Table 5 it can be seen that ratios of mPEG of 6, 7 and 11 to one antigenic 
protein, for example SAP, are preferred. 
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TABLE 6 

TABLE 6: SUPPRESSION OF ANTIBODIES TO HUMANIZED MURINE IgG (H.IgG) 



Conjugate* 


t j Percent Suppression of the IgGl 
Anti-I^IgG antibody responses** 


HmlgG (mPEG)„ 


91% 


HmlgG (mPEG) 36 


94% 


HmlgG (mPEG)„ 


98% 


HmlgG (mPEG) 40 


98% 


I... ~ HmlgG (mPEG) 41 


97% 



A single dose of 200 /ig (with respect to protein content of each conjugate) 
was administered into rats seven days prior to immunization with HmlgG. 

Please see explanatory notes in footnote "***" to Table 5. 



♦♦♦ The molecular weight of the mPEG used for this conjugation was 3000 daltons. 

♦♦♦♦From Table 6 it can be seen that ratios of mPEG of 32, 36, 39, 40, and 41 to 
one antigenic protein, for example IgG, are preferred. 

Table 7 shows a list of gene therapy systems which 

have been approved by the Recombinant DNA Activities 

Committee of the National Institutes of Health. However, 

no consideration appears to have been given to overcoming 

5 the potential complications due to the host mounting an 

immune response against the respective gene products. 

Clearly, if the patient had been producing from birth 

these proteins, he/she would be tolerant to them, i.e., 

and gene therapy would not necessitate the strategy of 

10 the described invention if the patient has retained 

his/her tolerance between the shutting off of his/her own 
genes producing the desired protein and the time of 
initiation of gene therapy by transfer of the gene in 
association with an appropriate "vehicle" for the renewed 

15 production of the protein. The table also shows a list 

of health disorders for which chromosomal locations are 
known which are considered treatable by gene therapy. 
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Disorder (gene used) 

Adenosine deaminase 

deficiency* (ADA) 
Brain tumors 

(MDR-1) 
Brain tumors (primary and 

metastatic) (HS-efc) 
Brain tumors (primary)* 

<HS-r*) 
Brain tumors (primary and 

metastatic) (HS-tfc) 
Brain tumors (primary and 

metastatic) (HS-tfc) 
Brain tumors (primary) 

(anti-sense IGF-1) 
Brain tumors (primary)* 

(HS-tf) 
Brain tumors (primary and 

metastatic) {HS-tk) . 
Breast cancer 

<IW) 
Breast cancer 

(MDR-1) 
Breast cancer 

(MDR-1) 
Colorectal cancer 

(IW) 
Colorectal cancer 

(IL-2 or TNF-a gene) 

Colorectal cancer 

(HlA-87 and 

^-microglobulin) 
Colorectal cancer 

(IL-2) 
Cystic fibrosis* 

(CFTR) 
Cystic fibrosis* 

(CFTR) 
Cystic fibrosis 

(CFTR) 



Cells altered (vector) 

T-cells and stem cells 

(retroviral) 
Stem cells (retroviral) 

Tumor cells (retroviral) 

Tumor cells (retroviral) 

Tumor cells (retroviral) 

Tumor cells (retroviral) 

Tumor cells 

(DNA transfection) 
Tumor cells (retroviral) 

Tumor cells (retroviral) 

fibroblasts (retroviral) 

Stem cells (retroviral) 

Stem cells (retroviral) 

fibroblasts (retroviral) 

Tumor cells (retroviral) 



Tumors cells (liposomes) 



Fibroblasts (retroviral) 

Respiratory epithelium 

(adenoviral) 
Respiratory epithelium 

(adenoviral) 
Respiratory epithelium 

(liposomes) 



Disorder igene used) 

Cystic fibrosis* 

(CFTR) 
Cystic fibrosis* 

(CFTR) 
Cystic fibrosis* 

(CFTR) 

Familial 
hypercholesterolemia* 

(LDLr) 
Gaucher disease* 
(glucocerebrosidase) 

Gaucher disease* 
(glucocerebrosidase) 

Gaucher disease* 

(glucocerebrosidase) 
Gaucher disease 

(glucocerebrosidase) 
HIV infection 

(Mutant Rev) 
HIV infection 

(HIV-1 III env) 
HIV infection 

(HIV-1 IIIB Env and Rev) 
HIV infection 

(HIV-1 ribozyme) 
Leptomeningeal 

carcinomatosis 

(HS-tk) 
Malignant melanoma 

(IL-4) 

Malignant melanoma 
(IL-2) 

Malignant melanoma 
(IL-2) 

Malignant melanoma 
(IL-2) 

Malignant melanoma 
(IL-4) 

Malignant melanoma 
(HLA-B7) 



Cefe altered (vector) 

Respiratory epithelium 

(adenoviral) 
Respiratory epithelium 

(adenoviral) 
Respiratory epithelium 

(adenoviral) 

Liver cells (retroviral) 

Stem cells (retroviral) 

Stem cells (retroviral) 

Stem cells (retroviral) 
Stem cells (retroviral) 
T cells (retroviral) 
Musde (retroviral) 
Musde (retroviral) 
T cells (retroviral) 
Tumor cells (retroviral) 

Tumor cells (retroviral) 
Tumor cells (retroviral) 

Tumor cells (retroviral) 

Tumorcells (retroviral) 
Fibroblasts (retroviral) 
Tumorcells (liposomes) 
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*4 



Disorder (gene used) 

Malignant melanoma 
(HLA-B7 and 
^-microglobulin) 

Malignant melanoma 
(TNF-a or IL-2) 

Malignant melanoma 

(interreron-y) 
Malignant melanoma 

(B7) 

Neuroblastoma 2 
(IL-2) 

Non-small cell lung 
cancer 

(p53 or antisense K-ras) 
Ovarian cancer 

MS-tk) 
Ovarian cancer (MDR-1) 

Ovarian cancer (MDR-1) 

Renal cell carcinoma 
(IL-2) 

Renal cell carcinoma 
(IL-4) 

Renai cell carcinoma 
(TNF-a or IL-2) 

Renal cell carcinoma 

(GM-CSF) 
Small cell lung cancer 

(IL-2) 
Solid tumors 

(HIA-B7 and 

(^-microglobulin) 



Cells altered (vector) 
Tumor ceils (liposomes) 

T cells or tumor cells 
(retroviral) 

Tumor cells (retroviral) 

Tumor cells (retroviral) 

Tumor cells (retroviral) 

Tumor cells (retroviral) 

Tumor cells (retroviral) 
Stem cells (retroviral) 
Stem cells (retroviral) 
Tumor cells (retroviral) 
Fibroblasts (retroviral) 
Fibroblasts (retroviral) 

Tumor cells (retroviral) 

Tumor cells 

(DNA transfection) 
Tumor cells (liposomes) 
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Disorder Location Disorder Location 



AII'deu-ftvdraiyturaMl deh^rn/ogeeae* 

deficiency (I) ChfJ 
Pbmajy+wymmwH itiMi a— 

3- H yd rox y ec yl-CoA deliydroe^iiasedtftaeney (I) Chr.7 

IbythMMMterd) *y ll«£X.Ha.l 

Aerstofr&ou svndrvm* (!) XpilJJ 

TAbeUlipopfDteroemia (1) 2p24 

lAeanUocytoais, one tonal (!) I7q21-q22 

Acaula*mla(l) llpl) 

Acetyl CaA carbotylasc deficiency ( I ) I7q21 

Aa*-malusedtftc»«r>ey.idult(l) l7qZ3 

A£to*bc**tnma(i) BqlM 

TAcmraheeil QMm (t) U»11»*»1U 

ACTH deficiency (1) 2p2S 

AcyWCoA dehydrogenase, long chain, deficiency of ( 1 ) 2q34-qtt 
Acyi-CoA dehydiogeiiase» medium chain, deficiency of ( I ) |p3I 

Acti-CoA dehydrogenase, short chain, deficiency of (!) 12q2*qter 

Adtnylosecctnase deficiency (0 22*13. 1 
Adrenal Hyperplasia, congenital, dut to 1 l-oeu-hydrorytaM 

deficiency (I) 8q21 
Adrenal nypetplajua. congenital, due to 21 hydroxylase 

deficiency (3) ftpau 

Admit hyptrplatia V ($) /Osf « J 

AiSronoi hyoooiaoU, ewtaaafy (t) Xp2l.*plLt 

Adrenocortical carcinoma (2) I IpllS 

AaniMMte) cmirtnfM, aerodiury (2) 1 toll* 

Adrenotaaodystrophy (2) Xq2S 

Adrenomyeloneiiropathy (2) Xq28 

1 \n drHnenrv congenital 1(1) 4ql l-ql» 

Ajumma|tobuUnemia t type I.X~linked(3) Xq2l.3-q22 

Ae^ej)ohuuoemie.w^ Xp22 

AicardJ syndrom (2) Xp22 

AlagiUe syndrome (2) 20plU 

Aibtnieje(S) Ilfll4-q21 

Aiotntsm, oculocutaneous, typa II (3) ISqllJ-qU 

A]hausm4eaf nets syndrome (2) Xq2&3^27.1 

lAtum iweadtosy omionjmi uej t (I) ifcqlMlS 

Alcohol mirieronce. acuta (1) 12&24.2 

TAJdolase A deficiency CD !6q2M24 

aidttrooism. 0ito»rdmM w—AMs (1) Soil 

Allen-Hrrodon syndrome (2) Xq21 

Alpha- l-enucbymovypsin deficiency (1) I4q32.l 

Alpha-NAGA deficiency (1) 22qll 
Al p ha lh «le — l a/mootoj r es n r sm clo o syi ii— a, 

type 1(1) lSpter#laVS 
Aipha-Uulawemia/menttl retardation syndrome, type 2 (2) Xql2-q2Ul 

Alport syndrome. 301050 (3) Xq22 

jaltooUr peotttooek, o e ojUs e l 2M120 (1) Ckzl 

Aishoimer disease. AW related (3) 2lq2 1 3-022.05 

TAlxhPimer dmud (2) 21q 

AJstatmer dtoam a pj (X) MqlU 

Alzheimer diseese-2. late onset (2) J*e*n.q)3.Z 

Amelegencsis imperfecta ( 1 ) Xp22.3p22. 1 



| AM V deaminase deficiency, erythrocyte ) ( i ) ip2 t-pi3 

Amyloid neuropathy. familial, sever aJ allele types ( 1 ) l8qlL2-ql2.I 

Amyloidosis, nreoroartertal. Dutch type ( 1 ) 21q21.3-q22.05 

Amyloidosis. Finnish QPt. 105120 (1) 9q34 

AssyioMasasv herodhary renal, 106200 (1) egg 

AmytoMosis. Iowa type. 107680.00 10 ( 1 ) Uq23 

{ ♦Amykndosn. secondary, susceptibility to) ( 1) Jq21-q23 

Amykttooeji, senile systemic ( 1 ) 18q I i.J-qlZ ) 

ffl in mhti laisinlejtiiiedijmeoilii (T) 2ej8ftqjtt 

AmytrvphiL lateni iriwuu, one form, I0W0(3) tllH.1 
?Ansl canal carcinoma (2) , " !lq22*qier 

AnaJbutunctftbO) 4qM-ql3 

Mnemia. lecgsdnblasuc, due to DHFR deficiency (!) 6ql |.2-ql3.2 
Anemia, pernicious, congenital, due to deficiency of 

mains* lector (I) Chr.ll 

?Ajmeia.eidoroo 4a afJ t, srt ^ Xql* 

Anemia. siderobUftk^ypc^roiTue (3) XplUl 

Aneurysm, familial. lOOOfo ( j ) ^ 2q31 

Anfeiman syndrome (2) ISqlI-ql3 

Angiocdem*. beredjury(l) DqM-qlS 1 

Anhidroue ectodermal dysplasia (2) Xql2J-13 > 

Amndu omCB syndrome <2) UplS 

Amridia-2(3) IIpI3 

A ^ o elM eps m a>idi(l) IstlJ 

TAncphthaJmos-l (2) Xq27-q20 

Antenor segment mesenchymal dysgenesis (2) 4q28^3] 

AnuihromWn 111 deficiency (3) lq23~o2S 

ApoAl and apoC II) deficiency, combined ( 1 ) 1 !o23 

Apolipoprouio^lOO.defcctwe(l) 2p24 

lA p o hp apn m Hdrfcwwcyt (}) tTq&Qter 

ArgininemieO) 6q23 

Aspartyl|hicos4iaiBurU(3) 4q23-q27 

Amia^s4aiigiecAasia(2) Uq2^o23 

lAtNroscktems. susceptibility to) (2) lftp!3.3-p!3.2 

'fAiMmmlmsK tuBXptiteuv to) (3) S&l pll 

Atopy (2) Jlql2-«13 

Atniutfernriemia(l) 3q2) 

Atrial septal defect secundum type (2) 6p21.3 

Autonomic failure due to DBH deficiency ( I ) PqS4 

B Basal cell nevus syndrome (2) 9q3I 

Betienmsease(2) I6pl^ 

?Batten dueasa. one form, 204200 ( I ) I&q24-q25 

Becker moacuJar dystrophy (3) Xp2J2 

Reckwith.Wiedemann syndrome ( 2) 1 1 ptt rpl6 4 

bef nard'Soutier s>ndrome ( 1 ) 1 Tpter pl 2 

Birpharophtmcsu. tpxantAus inversus and ptosis 3gO^Z3 

Umeyueresnett) IMU.I 

bor>eson-F orssmsn lebmann syndrome ( 2 ) Xq2eVq2? 

Bornholmeycdiseait(2) Xq2* 

Branchioottc syndrome (2) 3q 13.3 

"Breast cancer ( I } 17pl3.3 

Breast cancer ( I ) 6q2t~q2? 

Bresst cancer, ductal (2) lp36 

Breast cancer, ductal (2) Chr. 13 

Breast oiari. eeriy onset (2) 17qtl 
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Disorder 



Location 



Disorder 



Location 



Borttu ijnnplnM (3) 

CTCio deficiency <l) 
CI r*l» deOcienc* combined ( I ) 
a*eftr«iqr(3) 
adcficttMy(l) 
C3» ewtrvetor deficiency ( 1 ) 
C4dctocficy(3) 
CSdefwwO) 
C6detoei*yU) 
C7deftcte»CY(l) 
a defietencr. type | K) 
CI deficiency, type II (2) 
WddneocyU) 

Cirfatmoytpftospfttit smuwuie I deficiency ( | ) 
(Cwtwue MftyartM I flcbotftcy) (I) 

UrtNMnyoMiay. dtUttd. X.unkod ( l ) 
Cii t iiu i pntj. hattlol imw i^kk, 1. 



(I) 



CintionyootlKv. tunUai hypenrcphic, 3 (2) 
Comitate aittajiipliala CD 

C*i-m tynaroat (2) 

TCMMMV lltlHlf H«. I CI) 

XAUrtrt. cofifttuui u>U) (2) 
Ceiae*rt>c 

Uunct. C©ppoe*.|Ue (3) 
CtttracL Maraer type (2) 
Caurerv naviu putvrnrtrnM (2) 
CM j«a mm. dt fi cncyftj 

ttntree*ir r?»DAoma(2> 
Crrvbfil eewtotd enfnpatlij (I) 
CarobttJ onei tipiUur wttfc ocaw 
I ruwm philpp irt yct) 

Cciefece 



Chill 

«42U*o24.13 
'*lp3*J+34.l 
12pl3 
6p2M 

110113*1X2 

4c2S 

6p2U 

*34J 

5pl3 

Apl3 

lp32 

lp» 

5o!3 

2p 
1922 

2o36 
XpZJi 
I*0» 
**» 



ftieaJi 



Umd UpcJuactaosa. nouronaJ- 1. infantile (2) 
Irftiui ctrrmoou Vi l 
ICETP deficiency) fit 

CfurttuM»r»c-Tooth fttitfopathy. tin*' nenre conduction 

Cftarct*- Mint- Tool h neuropil hv. *Kw» Itmr conducton 

U>*rcoi-M»f je Toot* neurowiht. X-ltnkedl. tfomminl f 2) 
Chertt4M»rit-Too<n iiouroeatby. X-tinkad-2. recceeive (2) 



(0 



?Che 



MUt(2) 



Cftondtwtyspiaua oancuu. X-hnfced aommial (2 1 
CitoAdfodvs&iaiit puncuu. X-linkce rectum (2; 
Cbsmdmnii(2) 

ChroMcgniuMoAaieuidiataM. autosomal to* 10 

defroefKYcf CTBJUJ) 
Chrmuc traoutomaieua ontut due to deficiency o( 

Wf-l(I) 

Cnranic arartutomauwe onuw cue to deficiency of 
KCT2U) 

Chronx tnnoioaatmu diseaae. X-Unked (3) 
I Chronic infection*, due 10 upaonin defect I f 1 1 
dlmttiMauM!) 

CMOIJdrfieienty(l) 

Catajyt* wawt into nkl j imio cd 

Coffift-Uwrry fvnofoaat ( 2 1 

CoterteiMneaa. bwt mom* wometie ( 3 1 

Cnter btiminru. acuta* * 3 « 
Color htiMf»TJi. prolan i U 



22eU 
1 
XP 



2QSM35 
I642TI 

/oZMsr/./ 
14*12 

/SB/1/ 

nan 

tOplI 

ltej" 

2o3*ojtef 
Ip32 

IGoZJ 

I7p|tf 

|o2l^a23 

Xql3 

XpS.3 



4pl*?14 

w 

Xp2t3 
Xq21.2 

16^24 

U24 
Xp2l.l 
IOqlU-021 
9*34 

Xo/S^lJl 

H» 

Ml 
lOeU 

\o2^2 p22 I 
2»lftf»l6 

Xoi* 

X*2> 



CofartiiDtoeia. thai (2) 
CotereetaJadejana(l) 
Cofarocuicaaetf (]) 
Coferccui cancer (!) 
Ceioeictsi cancer (I) 
CoeaieeUl cancer. J 14500 (3) 
CotpnxtaitamtmfJ) 
Coflanoed C67C7 defieamcy ( | ) 




?Ccn»l» da Ufitc imdme f2) 

I Cowwiy tfttfy doeaae. «iewbibty fcH f) 

Cotuaot restsaaaca (I) 

CRlddicaittcyd) 

Crn i u ■ 11— li, epiD(l) 
Craaeeawaeaaaia. w I (3) 

(Creatine iiuw. eraia *ypt. upmtiofi o/J (2) 
CiemfcMt- Jakob duwue. 123400 (3J 
Ci -ifk rMwv sm*nmu, type 1. 2 J 8900 (I) 
Kiyptofchidtaa(2) 

?Cella lata, narfwmd ncoaataj type < I ) 
ICycttthmunriel (I) 
CwsxkJitn+(3) 



) 

320109 (!) 



D 



(2) 



(2) 



Defm*Dmh fyneme ( I J 



•I (2) 



ft) 



<3) 



*L 1X700(1) 



TDiaeeiea mtiitua. iMubn-deeeMtent l (2 ) 

[Rteetei meiblua. rat» form ( I ) 
UiaatropKie dysplana ( 2) 
DiGetfge fyndracae f 2 ) 
DiDbeeytkyaamaa touctxy ( 1 ) 
I DipftUiefM. tttscevubtlt ty to \{ I ) 

'UolMA-Jtikncefi twtmm (2) 
UuraMfir mouuUr oyuropey f3 ) 
I [Xiaiitvmifttnuc h.vp#rtnvn»iRenia) ( 1} 
I iM^JOuiftinemir eyBomoerioie I ( I j 
Uymm—mi*. feeUttei (I) 
iKafiafieoeowmu. tli>h» typea ( J ) 
tKtfiar.now ft#nu>. brn tvpea ( I J 
Uyifibfinotrnrmu. f»mm» typci ( I ) 
l^raaeretosu concemu ( 2 ) 

ri\i|M«untrH)emcmir tnmmbopbriia ( I ) 

Uyaaeej fttenpific*iis ( I ) 

i tAnrarmimtttfiemir hvppnnvroainf nua|( I ; 

E?t tC aynofenr ( 2 } 
LMorvltenie* a\wir«me, type IV. 130060 ( 3 
Eh!rrj Uiiitot wncromc. typr VI. 22S400 ( ; '■ 
EM*ra-|>tft|»*vftafnmr type VliAl. 130060 (3) 
EhirrrUarnux nwnrrmrr. typ* MM. ISOOOO(S) 
7 €kirn4M>Mtot iwwtww. tvpeXfl) 
I ClittKooiovx aujmi»n.yriftnefian iype| 01 
£41iptormisjk-l (3) 
tlUpcorvtoiift-2 (J) 
tmotocnoaiv3f2) 

trnttv-Oreihin muacuia/ ovnrophy ( 2 ) 
Cmpeyaema ( J ) 

CmpnyMma aue 10 aipha-k inacreeioeulin drficienc) { I ) 



To2*et*t 

12012.1 

I2»12.| 

110223 

ftq2i 

ITpIll 

SpU - 

14*3243 

2ej3U 



CMS 
CtoJ 
3o213 

*93J 
1032 



7p21J.p21.2 

14032 

2upitr* 9 l2 

OW 

Xp21 

7q31.1^3U 

Chun 



X*L*4tU 
&03J-*33 

«j/i/ 

4o1VqJ1 

npi3 
X423 

tOptS 
6p2l3 

!9plU 
MplW 

2dqll 

lpu-«ur 

5023 

IPqlX^qlXJ 

Xp2U 
4qll<13 



Xo23 
iSoll 
60»02: 
llpll-012 

;oll.2^213 
2o31 

10363^362 

17o21Jl-o22i)5 

f«2T/ 

tCS4 

I7<j2I-o22 
1D36.2-P34 
102! 

14022-O232 

Xe2» 

1403^: 

l2eUJhBl2.3 
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Disorder 



Location 



Disorder 



Location 



EnpltfMBMrrMsU) 14*3X1 

CadottrtM flbwrttw— a 1 (2) X«2t 

?toanwor.itic myctopmtiftrtmt Ctfnrder ( 2) 12pl3 

/fi^imirf»iuli*iiwMwii^M<i ofrojaaM J)at/J 

F*Jdcro«^ta^o>«rophA WU 

Efrderwocytii bulloa* wnplex 131900 (3) ITqUh^I 

Ipii— ifcat ■ «a»l». P^Htm^ 

ItlTtt(l) u*iM» 
Epw mwu fr wi boMoM tapen^atararypo, 

13170 (3) l7*laV*2| 
flaafrraanlaoti Padaaaa wnpttr, fwamoaal 0000(1) UtfMS 

?t>edomofrii* buHcoa timptrr, Irarrrofl, 131300(1) 12*1H13 
?£ptfarjN>tyftU bullosa, Weaof Cockayne cype. 131300 (2) 12*1HI3 

t£raZ»^P (2) 17QIN23 

Iptiepry. t*mi9 mnclaak: (2) 6p21.3 

CptaW p toircw o myoclonic (2) 2Utt3 

CpttifttiaM&a. Mil-lkMiiB*. muiimi 1. 

Farti«aM»-$mit*type(t) ^1 

TtiWwwM!) 7*21 

tryttireiBiaa. alpha- d) IMot-pIU 

EryuatJaiae.b*ta-d) HtlW 

£ryUfobtfeStttUteUltft(l) Ip3U*34 * 

nmtowkwuiutsma) it»i*\*ttt* 

DyUmteraiadtniuiT«hibiiii(2) lp30J+»4 

IButk^rokdoi ky+rr- and kypothyrrBtnmaJ (I) Xeff 

EwmoMU(S) 22*11 
Lemoned myoglobinuria due to attorney of LDH-a ( 1 ) 1 1 plS 4 

pojdjfiw nownti^iiU. ***** (1) «OUl 

FPabiy*Beo»e(3) US 

Factor H deficiency ( J ) 1*23 

factor V deficiency d) 1*23 

Factor VI! deficiency d) 13*34 

Factor X deficiency d) 13*34 

factor X) deficiency d) 4*3$ 

Factor XII deficiency (1 > $*J**ter 

Factor XJI1A deficiency (3) 6p24-p24 

ractor XI 119 defieaeeey ( 1 ) l*3l«*32. ! 
Famihal M«Su*mn*an M*r (3) 

/omu ami ft) MqlUllXJ 

Fma(l] U28 

ITfetal alcohol ayiidtemeMl) »3*24.2 

♦Fetal bydantoin eyndieone ( I ) lpll<*er 

Mtototyspkm aefytreji? uiiM/iaiJioe TO tOptt 

FaMttdoHMO) 15*221 

|Ftah-odoriyr*rome| d) ^ 

Fletcticr factor der*iencyd) **» 

Focaldenna4r\ypnp4aa»(2) XA31 

Friedceica ami* (2) 9*1*021.1 

Fr«cft*M»ntokraM»0) H22 

FocoartoctsO) 1*34 

Fuejanie deficiency d) 1*411 

GG6F1> deficiency (3> W 
?<Ulaeto*waaedelieiejieyO) I7*21-*22 
Gataameptmermdcfkiencyd) 1P3M3» 

tt i ta renaom i* ( 1 ) •p 1 ' 

Galactimalidoead) 20*111 

Ge**miywm*(S) ****** 
Gaucher dtaaaat(l) 1*21 
Caoca^doaas^variamlom(l) y^lt^ 2 

Gentfaann-Serawtier otsease. 137440 (3) *jptef.pl2 

tfWecfi iyim 10500(1 ) CkrJ 
Glanaanann thrombaauicma. type A ( 1 ) 17*21.32 
aiammann thrombastenia. typeB(l) 17*2U2 



Glaoeama. conjteattal (2) Caxll 

ri ii n a n ,prta«ryooMM#a(» 2*21*31 

O ti o Mair o jn a atoftifanc (2) 10pll«212 

Cl aco ao^ alact oa a maiahaorpoon ( 1 ) 22*IU«tcr 

rHj a rtw allaoj i aqo»BC<t) 4*11 aaor 

Gl BUnrari d on a, typo I1A d ) 1Sq3H2S 

OteaffkacMavia.opcnBCI) Cat IP 

OtttCaUuottiaoHa(l) 22eJU-qll.2 

Gtyccml kinase deficiency (2) Xp2l>p21.2 

rumpmmmmm ■a a eo a n lfl (I) Ml 

Gr/cetea nonge dieeaae VII ( 1) >ceo-a32 

Qrycogen storage disease. X-imked nepaiie (2) Xp212-p3ZJ 

|Gtyc«aaiee II deficiency Ml) I Op 13 

Gm-fsng^oatdoett d) 3p2ipt4.2 

GfcO-pnsiwwtou. Ae nnam ( 1 ) Qui 

OM Ulwy lt n u rt o tii , jtwmila, atfojt ( I ) ISq23^2« 

OoemtoMTaXEsyhOiDiiittt)^' X*28 

GoitaY.adQitacc^an)tiiiooilar(l) 8*24^*24 J 

O iU m iiBHiiali.iBB l iO) S«2i>*t4J 

KWdtnJiaf #mom»t (2) 7p 

Oooooal (fiitrjituk XY tcmak (ypt (2) Xp23.p2J 

n i a iiil * | I n*n(|) ¥plL3 

?Oo«aooUoptA dtfjoroqr (2) Xo2l 

TOy n a r— ai i i a > toibal dot to mcwaort 

arojaaaaa«aciM9(l) * 1*21.1 

Oyrau atropfiy of chorod and rttiM with ofhiUiiooaua. 

M itapoacm or ■nm oonam (1) 10*20 

HHart*fDocrpnynBurU ( I ) Cax.9 

H tint body aocouaa. alpha- ( I ) l6picr^U3 

MBmaodyaaoauaa.BtU-(i) Upl&3 

HtawcfefomatotJatf) 6ptU 

H«noo»rys»r^atadaiRytoidoib(l) I5q21^22 

Hnootyuc aotiBtt Oat to AIM acoa ( J ) 20alSJ I 
Heraolyue anemia du« to adenytau tina* deficiwcy ( 1 ) 9*34.1 

defttMKy(l) 7o3t«e34 

HcmolvDc aftrfma due u> CBPP dftficmey ( t ) Xo23 

dreamer (!) Ifyll 
H coKotyue inaraia due to g Miuuiiofte orroxMUur 

defiottKyd) 3qlMI2 
Hetaotrtjc anenia do* to gluutfuooc reductase 

dtikttocy(l) 8p2M 

Hiaiityrto o— u atuttM» 4**—gf ( 1 ) 10*22 

HeftwryiieaaeiwaduetoPGKdeficiaocy (1) X*I3 
Henotylic vtetnn eue lo pttafpOotroctoimiK de&ctcncy ( 1 ) 21*223 
HcAotyuc anemia due to tnoteoooaphate uomcrast 

ddieeiicyd) 12pl3 

He»ophUiaA(3) X*28 

HeotoohOU I (3) Xqr.lHQn.2 
Hemomngx diattteus due lo 'tnumrombin' Poufturf h ( 1 ) l*o3tl 

Hemotntatic dtatoaaa due u PAl 1 deficiency ( 1 ) Tq21^«23 
THeoauctefMMdeikieMy(l) I5*2I-q23 

?Heoatoca«tm»a (1) 2dl4-*21 

HepatooallttJv carctnocM (3) 4*32.1 

I Hereditary ptrautance of atpha-fetoprotcta | (3) 4*1 1**I3 
THertdiaiy penutance W Nui ncmofldbiB (3 ) UpllS 
?Mtiaditaiy penicteflco of fatal hemotiobla. 

heteroesUala/. Indian rype (2) 7o» 
?Heradiury penuunce U fetal nemotJobiA. Svm rype (2) Xp 11.23 
TB — ■ ■ ■ fr i^edUk r yoor— t , I0M0O CD !•«» 

Hmdtaaoae.orf)yce^nsta7aaeduft«MVl(n Chr.U 
HetomMvtar Ptfedjury ptrmtm of fetal hemogiootD (2) llpIS 
f HcxA poaudodeftoencyf (I) 15q2*o24 
THHHtyi»oyaitie(2) 13*34 
{HlaudmeouaKl) 12q23«*23 
Mo w oa c Bt tp naly type 3 (2) 7*36 
7Bo*apeoawa«ata>l (f ) laetel I 
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WflMMl 

MooMQMduiria. Btaajpeattve 
KrWdttetiotJiypeO) 
HfTH. ooodotatjoo lyp* A ( 1 ) 
RPfH. Bondeuttoft Qma 0 (1 ) 

l(t) 

Hortef fyndiwM (I) 
Hurtof-Schewi 
Mj .a ^ ii|a i) M«aa 

MyptTteutopopnxcjfmhO) " ~ 

Hypafcftotaaufatefaio. familial (3) 
?Hyperstyctao*ua. saoUted MAkMolk. type I (1) 
?HyptfM»ft»Mgtofaatt» 01 (2) 
htt«rt»te»ie anodic paralyrii (9) 

Hypeftttoproiataaiaai I (I) 

HyptftippprumtflOib type III (I) 

rnn , iii Mti i, iam(i) 

(Myiin ■in, ■■■mi, aaaapttatttO to) (I) 

Wy p tni i ll r ttiUkm ia. eat torn (I) 
?HypoffaUaeiaia or pypoiicuciM (Mftucinonua (I) 
HypodphaiipapfDWiMflut (t) 
H ypobtia) ipoptotvtMttia (|) 

I M iwwulupi awi— aia. attectotafyl ( I ) 
Hy^brwoftncmo, pinna types ( I ) 
TfUlipM mi *»• m VCKI toMeee? (1) 
Itwiiniiiflnin ttrnf MP fc ftdQU Pttit in 



MI 

14*1U*U 

pei'(l)2l«aj 
ItPlU 
Uplift 
Uplift 

12j>ltl-pll.2 
4plfJ 
4p|U 
4plft4 
>(3) X4» 



I9pll2-plll 
9*22 

17o21l*2l3 

lipwf^ia 

ap22 

iWU 

I0SIX2 

IftqUl 

203M37 

upas 



CfcrJft 

2p24 



3*21*24 
4o2e 



dcfioency. Z2T200 ( I ) 



rtoONRH 



(3) 

9 it) 

THypo»«i&Mcn W Ho (2) 

Kypopvtifwwoimu umittal (I) 
Mypoptrtthvrmtfam. X tinted (2> 
?Hypepftcap4taiaaia, adutL 1*8300 ( I ) 
HypopftesoPAUtia. infantile, 2«1S00 (3) 
Hypoptwsppounua. neiaditary (2) 
'Hypepaetppueraia wuh iMfmi (2) 

K2> 



19oUJ2 

BpZl-pUJ 
Xpfi 




ueuttoTSH 

IftcMMnm vulfvik M8TO0 ( 1 ) 
IcMHyoco. X40kc4(3) 

immmdcflcminr. X-UatW. mm hyper>l(M (2) 

latoaifoeniia ppnocnu. ftmUal (2) 

IneoftCfMiuu ptffmsmt, sporadic type (2) 

tnlrrtita mote fyndrom* ( 1 } 

linouot mppooopimo icfteiepcyl (I) 

toMJitm*. fatal familial (3) 

I I— ttl I p ■ ■■ .. mi l B l K t) 

tnttrtrrofw afro*, defkjoaey ( I ) 



(l) 



Upla>plYi 
XH2M27 

Ip36|.p34 

Xp22Xp2M 

Xp2J 

UplhpU 

M24^24J 

IpU 

14*31 

1021 

Xp22J2 

•p 

XO4-027 
X42T^29 
XplUI 



I) 

?lsoUieo trowia Pormoneoefirifftrvdoe 10 deftei >n 
CHUT (I) 

tioftateo ftnmtft hormno* prlmrnr>. IUiJ t)pr »wr. 



20p 

20ptarpl2 

Hi 

9p2l 

Uozti 

i&pllXfcqtrt 



CH and fcmrtkj 990 witli 
(I) 



0M (3) 



KbllauAfifvi4refltt(2) 
I fcappi l ttM c n ii n dffkwwcy} ( J ) 
Kansaeie foUicuUns apinatosa docaJnot (2) 
IXiimiotoodeAcitMyl (I) 
YI%pt*«tt«t4mo(2) 
K~on«tpuate(l) 
?XoiaMa af»-anutacytmU (2) 

L?Uoaat dcTietaocy. aduiL 223100 ( 1 ) 
?Uctaat dofiaeac* cmfcaital (1 ) 
?Lwso»€mn.d«ficww (wtropm^ 24&*80 ( 1 ) 
Lapfcf^iittfjott fyparanf (2) 
Uftfer^a USino acMMragtMsa-aypodMmo^i^ ( 1 ) 
UraaPvutad) 



?Lanrnfeal idoaoor paralyta (2) 
(UaP paoapiap. mceptibtto la| ( I ) 
'LnoarrwmAU. muIuHt nmotuiy eouMom ( 2) 
Utemyaawiaatt-acphropatay tyneromt. 308940 (I) 

UttMijr&aa tynartaao (3) 
?Uum*r-S|wt aaaaoft (2) 
i H ia w ai q ank (pmaAoMafiie (J) 
acvt* Ijnapliabiastk (2) 




IVII m 

US) 
1(2) 

Uwaaaua. acute pfaw yalecy i k i \ ) 
Uaaaaua. acuw promyolocyik (2) 
Uokoaua. acutt. T-eett ( 2) 
Lawaiai a . caronic mtold (3) 
Uoaamia. camiic n*M4 (3) 
K2) 

1 myctOidVhKptmP or owwd-ltnoaflt (2) 
Uaaaaua. T<«U acait lymplioouaie (2) 
UaPaftia. T-c«H acttu lympnobiaujc ( I ) 

Uakamia. T-ceO acute lyiRpaoeyuc ( 2 ) 
?L*aatmia. iranaMat (2) 
ktaaanu-1. T<«U acoic rrmateoaatic (9) 
UtttaflttVl T<etl acott nrmahoMattic (3) 
kcvktfnwtymprtoiM. B*cil 1(2) 
Uoaenua/hfiopaMha, I<t0. 2(2) 
LMaMBia^ymaaoma. B<tU. 2(2) 
Lraatmia/lyinsauna. T<*efl (2} 
Uuteau/tyvtpfiofiUk. T-cril (2) 
IcttUfwaftymphoina. T-cefl (3) 
Uuaomt o0b«woft defcwfier ( I ) 
U*r 'mmeai synaraa* ( t ) 
Upoamtdt PePyarofOMat PofneMy ( I ) 
booma(2) 

Uw call carciBoaa ( 1 ) 
U&tQT«yt*ro««(2) 
Uwt lyadreiBa (3) 

Lapva erytMa&aioMt. lytiemic. IS2700 ( ] ) 
U-mnf»&f>roU(tritivr wnnrnmt X*Uoaa4 (2) 
'Unraraocn UmitytvnerooM II ( 2) 
'Uioaoma) »chJ pbosafuuse oeficiaftcy ( ! ) 

Matarfocyuc iwna«i Sq-synaromc fdrmory IZ) 



m 
f*p(D 



Nm lar 

Hmw omroprtr. vvwt*\ »itf ihtorm (i> 



17q22^24 
I3*1H» 
llg 



Xp2I3 
2pI2 

Xp22Jp2U 
3q26*qter 



12Q111U112 
ftptlJ 

Qui 

Cbtf 

3q2lH03 

9^24. i 1-024.13 

I2al3.ll-pll2 

Spl*pl2 

9p34 
lapl!J2 

Xa2M2T<2 
I3ql4-03l 

wis 

9p21.p2l 

4«2I 
Zl9ttS 



tC2) 



roppy. 



»(2) 



lo23 

170211 

I5a22 

Ilpl3 

22pllJ> 

9*34.1 

CW.4 

HQS 

HpIS 

Bq34.3 

/Jp/JLTp/J/ 

IQP2« 

2lolU 

Ip32 

9p3l 

11*133 

lft*2l3 

1BPI3 

HaXTI 

2034 

I44JH.2 

2lo223 

ITplXI 

7q3I^3Z 

t2pl3H«H 

IIPI4-P13 

IIPI3.& 

Xp2l! 

1023 

Xp2S 

Iflqll-OlZ 

npu-pii 

»{|I9'«32 

aaJM 
ip£t.l«ra 

ao*4 

apl4^18.2 
HqI3 
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TMafe irttroJity due 10 tauift deficiency (2) 
nUktaferoUr*fifml*l<l) ^ 
nint peiirtnnimipPrwliiiim due to ddettwe LH (I) 
MefelPWtt XyvcrtSm* muempmii^-l 149100 (3) 



(I) 

Map* flfrtp wm dMH, type I (3) 
***** ayrapunm Mew, rype I (a; 
Maple imp urtM Prate, type 3 ( I ) 
; 154700(9) 



MitliprNU iyiidr p m (1) 

MASAiyMmeU) 

MeArdittfmeO) 

IKCtt^Attmtu potyosurUc fjbrou* dyaptaaia, J 7 4300 ( I > 
I MctoaO ptttiMcypel (2) 

m 

tit) 

Utfteomta. X-li*ted (2) 
M ""'""IP) 

ten 

MmUI reur**ixjn of WXGft ( 2) 



Meata) retardauon. X-liofcea. ayadfaaac-i. 

dyateetc MvtiMQtt. tftai w. cad NMM (t) 
MMUI icierdsuoa, Xlmaed. iyaPrwruc-2. villi 

dytmarpfewa end ceirftritf atrophy (2) 
Meaul rrtaiftat**. X-taArfl. syirtnaue*! wiU 

spstticdipkfia(2) 
Meaul mirtUUvi. X-lmfcH. trtxirom c -4, wjtfe 

ceajeastei ceatraaam wd imp ftjtfmip vdMt(2) 

MWttl MtVtfMIM. XplnkML 0faayaaap-e« trila t 
tefeWalktr mail ormaoon. beta) aaaalia eaeast . 



'MffftU) fttaraation. X-tiftkeO-*. MA-9ytfMrp*Jr <2) 
Menial rttaraeuon. X*UnteP.3(2) 
Mr»ui KUroatm^iiricui dysplasia (2; 
UctacUfVflUlir k^odvurophy ( I ) 
Mrcartiromaiir iruhfrhntropftv owe io dtfmmey of 
SAf Ml) 

Kftht»Qtk*mrmwi ftur to rvtorltfOII* PS 9*fi««try t J ) 
Meuteawetobmemi*. rnlHMpilMc < 1 1 

*(1) 
(I) 



tt*t*yt»stoft«»cidtf rt* muusr drfiramry iyp» (1 ) 

TMcnipPtftsimiff with Imtv U.n delect* (2) 
WiUct«D»rti«f tuaeaccpMiv nuoioau (2 ) 
Tatttaaaeaafiai Mptet I Moocy. 252010 { i ) 
HOD*.** tarn (3) 
HOOT, type I tt) 
MODY.typr IM&BM3) 
^Mat puu ivndrwt* ( 2> 
' Mimn u rirtomunnf fefmencv ( I ) 
ilt(l> 

• mm 

•id) 

1 11(2) 

•HMD 



•mm 

I VHU) 

Uuftjptr rfwornn* ftmrnni l(H 



22qI*put 
Uil3 

mill 

lTa21XaM 
lp36 

ItpiU^H 

I9ajll*all2 

1P31 

6p2tp21 
UatM 
5oJI<*J3 
%4B2 



20,02 
Xp2l*p21,| 
iO$tiJ 
JO4JU 

•p» 

324 tl*atcr 
22al2^Ul 
X41MI3 
i»n 



Xp2U*ttl 
XpU-421 
Xpll^2JJ 
XQIH22 

Xp2M*2* 
XP22 
Xo 1 1^12 

X*2t 

22ql&3l<i*r 

IOo2t-«22 
CUM* 

22Qll3lfur 

laptcr-plU 

UplSS 

0p2l 

Oell 

Xp2U 

I7p«.3 

lift I 

llplM 

20*13 

7pl*-pl3 

l3qlU^13 

I «4 1*921 1 

4*21*923 

4921-923 

4PICJ 



JpXl-plU 

792i.ll 

Ilql3 




Uyetotepoos liukemo. acptt (3) 

rd) 

rcn 

•Mi) 

iioPGXetlicmeTO) 

Myopwfty due f pPotpPfryttrm e 
Kt) 




it 

******** myopaihy. X*luise« (2) 
MyuidlipojraMi(2) 

NTNflyMrane. 310415 (I) 
Na*p9uti»qritfra«t(2) 
NiMf-KMU svadmpt (2) 
MtMhM«qr«pttlvl (S) 

■ <1) 

l«) 

.tlMM(l) 
Kt9t9epni»tooM(2) 



4«<mp9 
(1) 




142M()) 

N— Pttptntfc hmmwi (2) 
Nram-hca dann. type A ( 1 ) 

NttMftA»»Kk 4INH, Vptft (|) 
M,OP«C(l) 




o: 



n»<l) 

?c*ttm2) 

I Xkuiv Albuittm tuioxemit recesttvt (2) 
Ocular itPintsm. Fortius- U tkuon ryp* (21 
OciUtf albiftfuit. Mttutthip.r»llt lyp* (2 ) 
Omlthii* tnnscarbanvuM defkteficy (3) 
Ora(acu)den(2) 
Oraucac*ima(l) 
OiwoaryiroMj. prtcetMMM (3) 
Osttoonms mpnftctn. • nttuealjoms. 

tttm IK*)0.tS3V0. 16600(3) 
C uu om wau tmpttfteuL 4 mKol forms 

imOD. tmiQ. S6Ot0(Sj 
TOB9o»ttma.2S9T00(|) 

mi I ■ MhpalMclMtIO (8) 
QMMiMi. 16M00 a) 
Ui^aUiodtjotAi tTMrome. cypt I (2) 
(Nnu«i«Nt4 iotooo (2) 
Owuucamftomaf2) 
OnhsD Uiiurc. premturt (2 ) 
Oulotbl(l) 

P*Ht*i tettf ol Pofir ( 2 ) 
TNMHUMUH mt«M (2) 
Kajwcauc Iimit dcl»rnn < 1 j 
'pM»ypoptiuri»rum (I) 









wu 




892VQ24.I 




I2,IH1« 




1H23 9W 




X9IM13 




lt«U9jU 






(2) 


1691&922 




MLl 

593M 




17921*922 




lp2MI3 




lTftt 




Xq)3 




WW 


(1) 


Tpia^izs 




X930 


*(2) 179211^253 








w 




I9qm-91X3 




X9» 




i2aD^M 




Xp22*p21.1 
09*« 




Xp22J*21! 
I42J-923 




tpfM 

IpSlWl 




U«2t*S4 

23112 




I7«1U 




17PIU 




1923 




HplVi-lSl 




IIPI5.4-IM 




WP 




XptU 




itotu 




XplU 




I09&I 




149111 




7931 




69l^l& 




Xpll-411 




XP22J 




Xpltl 








3ql3 




1241111*13 2 



TqB.t 

IPSI-PI3 

1792UI4»& 

13^14.1^14,2 

X923 

H9IIHIU 

9p24 

X920h}2; 

2036-937 

6p2U 

JPttJ 

10926 

3q 
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?Pa&toaopfeittafism.X4iafcatff2) fctfLttfi 

ItottSotSJ 

lmmm***w«tna± l*CT/> f3) J7qZIi>q2U 

Htu*yr*6*nmg*im%Ui t 11*13 

TrMtelfMte(f) ^ iip!Hli.it 

h^iw^lMn«^(l) Z422J 

Ntnt^UtTtefctffeaaat'J) Xtfl 

milM MUjw rtiiii ii i m O) •» 

?ftlM|jMl fyntfJOUt (t) |q34 

Ptnobonutii,^«mkCl} 4*ll-al3 

Peniil«aiMotttfiti(4wtfmn«M(n I»pll3.pl3.2 

Pbcmi^ttonsm (3) 12^14.1 

nun 11 net) lp 

hmpftonbwyt pyrapftaipaair <y»Unuie>ft4»ttd goal (I) X42M24 
TPhMphoryUM fc'iiuM dtfioc^y ofli*rf MX onntit. 

28ITSOC2) I69II4UI 

rX4*I***cjtmm*n>c»mm*(l) iq2t 

IPU«ou*tKtot«ndef«tir>-;fJ> !7o2l*24 

kiactaul ttenad silfauit o?.'<:*flC» (3 1 XoZtSi 

P iron inhibitor tfrfiOMcy ». I7purpl2 

hanatoopw kummt dtfanwry ( 1 > Iplt 

Htuainofrft tefiomcy. typ» 1 &Ad II ( 1 ) 6q2M2? 

ftanaojaaTocMpdiauatUj 60MJ7 

toycrux kutftty *saa» C!> l«plX3l»lXIZ 

Nw«titwihMdiiiMi (1- Kg 11*12 

hapt<teai(l) IW 

fafpa?na>ant«lwpatk(l) H34 

PofphjfTAictiwmienwtteJrt- w llaWJ«a3U 

topfcjnit. Chrttef typa (2) 1U 

hwphyna. eooamu* tryum«*Mtic 1 1 ) l0o2Sj*26J 

Porphyria cuuMataftfa (I) Ip34 

Htarpl^ht|niotfyUu^Mur/n IP* 

r^teyriavanefata<l) 144)32 

ftsuatfUttxapaatU) 3o28J-4j2U 

forftf-Wilti vynttOJM (21 Uql I 

in 1 Hi — ■UttttOMlQ) 1a41*«3 

hufjwmi cofttimroptq Xp21.l*IL3 

Prottta* tfefewncy < I) Hmtl3.ll 

Pre»tfdi»«cficwMt.X'»mkrd Xfrll.4pll.23 

Kroptaucacidfima. typ* * w iyp» { I ) I3q£ 

Wfltmm»eacuJrmj», tyt» 11 ar :e-.M iyt» ( I 1 AOl-qE 

PmcaCdtriacficyd) ttta^M 

Vu** m S Otfotaqr ( 1 ) 3*1 INI U 

taidofctf navnraditism. nu mm pn«wi»ui ( 1 ) Cql loJZ 

PwQdofwoaMosiafttUfli 1 1 . 4Q3IJ 

Psrvtebypaptf tiftywitua. i**.* la (1 1 ami* 

r» mi ■■■■ ji po4too(l) Carl 

hwd» mania DfepMrtrnc rxttu I (2) l*oM 

toovto-Ztihragtr iyi>6ra*t* f : 3t*£tp£.' 

fynaanno aaptfdaacy wtii an»ra» ( I > 2**! 

Fynpoikikocviam(l) I* 21 

Hywtu evbexyim deftrwart :lj IU 

hwnt frhyaronnm <rtnwc» I I ) .Ku2Xtp22l 

R?iUbiDA.U«i>dnltall n^antfM < I ) W*: 

itftkwmmdmr . Xcra-qE: 
K#mI c*Ucsmi»m* (2) 

(KmlfJiicosttriilU) «W 
Herat tubular •rwou»-e»Uf»otr 1 1 j rmflrotw f ! 1 

"Nctiml cw nwiu pft H (2 &|*&-oJJM' 
TKrtwM ronr roo tfystrvclp t . l.vtflu^L' 
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■ i lt i WUlg i wl i 1 m 1 1 ii 1 i H21*24 

t i H il rt i U p a. n il>fci Ha (!) tpSLKaw 

katiaititpu wifm l (2) tpll-all 

Ratuttthpfrnttttta-lU) XplU 

M^toparwf ma 1 Sfl) XptJJ 

to ti a flhlin a n U) I3qI4.I«qIO 

?Rttiaol biMtiftt pfotmn. dtfiotiwr of ( I ) J0qZS*24 

knjwckah (2) Xott3-p» 1 

'itetirrwrew (2) Xp 

RhaftbomwiMwm»(2) UpllS 

RhabdaarMtaraeaia. akaaiar ( 2 ) — - — 2q37 

hii-nttllOMaat(M Jcta^22 

:BlhnuUPt«aiiiicaMtRfai(l) IpSaJ-pM 

Ricfccu. wiamin P 1 I2qll-«U 

ko4 a waac hfaaatfy it) ChrJ4 

7kflUia«ad.Th«Mpa ivrntroM (2) CM.P 

aoauotfin>Ta7ti vrndfaiM (2) ^ i6plX3 

TlnailllW 11 — iw— ft) ITaXS 

SSalnnrr fUf>0 p*«tvT»cn>h>c »d*m>rvi ( 2 ) 84 12 

&aadhoO«]«aaB(l) 6al3 

THaaiWpaa ib.iii,«ypa IHC (1) Can 14 

iUnniipco «yndrom* 0(1) 

S«fcwTULimwiil(2) XplU 

Scfta«na*fNM(l) «plU 

?SehiiaphftBU(2) 5qUJ^!l3 
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(reprinted from Culver, K.W., "Gene Therapy", 1994, p. 
93, Mary Ann Liebert, Inc., Publishers, New York, NY). 

Alternatively tolerogenic conjugates may be 
submitted in accordance with United States Patent No. 
5,358,710 to Sehon et al . , incorporated herein by 
reference in its entirety. Thus the present invention 
can readily be adapted to any gene therapy protocol and 
is generally applicable to the administration of any 
X&erapeutic immunogenic material and not just the 
specific examples listed above. 

Gene therapy according to the existing art may be 
applied to somatic cells or germ line cells by methods 
known such as gold electroporation, microinjection or jet 
injection, or other methods as set forth in Sambrook et 
al. "Molecular Cloning: A Laboratory Manual, Cold Spring 
Harbor Press (1989)" incorporated herein by reference in 
its entirety. 

Thus the invention provides for a method for 
treating by gene therapy a mammal with a therapeutic 
amount of a biologically active antigenic material or its 
expression product. To retain the effectiveness of said 
antigenic material (s) from counteraction by an 
antibody (ies) produced against it (them); it is essential 
to suppress the capacity of the recipient of the gene to 
mount an antibody response (s) to said biologically active 
antigenic material (s) . This method comprises: 

(a) selecting a mammal which has not received 
prior exposure to said biologically active antigenic 
material (s) ; 

(b) administering to said mammal in step (a) an 
immunosuppressive effective amount of a tolerogenic 
covalent conjugate of said biologically active antigenic 
material, or an immunogenic fragment thereof, covalently 
bound to monomethoxypolyethylene glycol of a molecular 
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weight of about 2000 to 10,000, wherein said 
poly (ethylene glycol) is monomethoxypolyethylene glycol 
and said method suppresses the formation of about 98% of 
antibodies against said antigenic genetic material or its 
5 product, the effective amount of said conjugate 

suppressing in said mammal the formation of immunoglo- 
bulin antibodies against the antigenic genetic 
material (s); and subsequently 

(c) administering to said mammal a therapeutically 
10 effective amount of said biologically active antigenic 

genetic material alone, or a derivative thereof 
synthesized by conjugating to said antigenic genetic 
material the DNA expressing biologically or 
pharmacologically active molecules, wherein said 
15 tolerogenic conjugate of step (b) is administered at 

least one day prior to said antigenic genetic 'material of 
step (c) . The effective dosage for mammals may vary due 
to such factors as age, weight, activity level or 
condition of the subject being treated. The effective 
dosage for animals and humans may be calculated on the 
basis of the subject's weight. 

In an alternative embodiment, the invention provides 
a method for suppressing the capacity of a mammal to 
mount an IgG class antibody response to a biologically 
active antigenic product of genetic material comprising: 

(a) selecting a mammal which has not received prior 
exposure to said biologically active antigenic genetic 
material ; 

(b) administering to said mammal of step (a), a 
tolerogenic covalent conjugate comprising said 
biologically active antigenic genetic material or an 
immunogenic fragment thereof, covalently bound to 
monomethoxypoly (ethylene glycol) of a molecular weight of 
about 4,500 to 10,000, in an immunosuppressive effective 
amount capable of suppressing the formation of 
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immunoglobulin antibodies of the IgG immunoglobulin class 
against said antigenic genetic material; and subsequently 
(c) administering to said mammal a therapeutically 
effective amount e pf said biologically active antigenic 
5 genetic material alone or an immunogenic derivative of 

said genetic material, wherein said mammal is suppressed 
from mounting an IgG class antibody response to said, 
biologically active antigenic genetic material or 
immunogenic derivative thereof, wherein said tolerogenic 

10 jcpn jugate of step (b) is administered at least one day 

prior to said antigenic protein of step (c) . 

Similarly the invention provides a method for 
suppressing the capacity of a mammal to mount an immune 
response to a biologically active antigenic protein 

15 comprising: 

(a) selecting a mammal which has not received prior 
exposure to said biologically active antigenic protein; 

(b) administering to said mammal of step (a) , a 
tolerogenic covalent conjugate comprising said 

20 biologically active antigenic protein or an antigenic 

fragment thereof, covalently bound to monomethoxy 
poly (ethylene glycol) of a molecular weight of 2000 to 
10,000, in an immunosuppressive effective amount capable 
of suppressing an immune response against said antigenic 

25 protein; and subsequently 

(c) administering to said mammal a therapeutically 
effective amount of said biologically active antigenic 
protein alone or an antigenic fragment of said protein, 
wherein said mammal is suppressed from mounting an immune 

30 response to said biologically active antigenic protein or 

antigenic fragment thereof. 

Additionally a method for suppressing the capacity 
of a mammal's IgG class antibody mediated immune response 
to a biologically active antigenic protein comprising: 

35 (a) selecting a mammal which has not received prior 
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exposure to said biologically active antigenic protein; 

(b) administering to said mammal of step (a) , a 
tolerogenic covalent conjugate comprising said 
biologically ^active antigenic protein or an antigenic 

5 fragment thereof, covalently bound to monomethoxy 

poly (ethylene glycol) of a molecular weight of 2000 to 
10,000, in an immunosuppressive effective amount capable 
of suppressing the formation of immunoglobulin antibodies 
of the IgG immunoglobulin class against said antigenic 
io protein; and subsequently 

(c) administering to said mammal a therapeutically 
effective amount of said biologically active antigenic 
protein alone or an antigenic fragment of said protein, 
wherein said mammal is suppressed from mounting an IgG 

15 class antibody response to said biologically active 

antigenic protein or antigenic fragment thereof, wherein 
said tolerogenic conjugate of step (b) is administered at 
least one day prior to said antigenic protein or 
antigenic fragment thereof of step (c) , is provided for 

20 by the invention. 

In a preferred embodiment the tolerogenic conjugate 
is administered 0-7 days prior to administration of said 
antigenic protein. Generally, the tolerogenic conjugate 
need only be administered at some time prior to 

25 administration of the antigenic protein. The 

administration of the tolerogenic covalent conjugate may 
be repeated in a preferred embodiment of the invention. 

Advantageously the invention also provides a method 
of preparing an animal for gene therapy comprising 

30 (a) selecting a mammal which has not received prior 

exposure to a gene therapy biologically active antigenic 
protein; \ 

(b) administering to said mammal of step (a) , a 
tolerogenic covalent conjugate comprising said gene 

35 therapy biologically active antigenic protein or an 
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antigenic fragment thereof, covalently bound to 
monomethoxy poly (ethylene glycol) of a molecular weight 
of 2000 to 10,000, in an immunosuppressive effective 
amount capable of ^suppressing an immune response against 
said gene therapy antigenic protein, wherein said mammal 
is suppressed from mounting an immune response to a gene 
therapy biologically active antigenic protein or 
antigenic fragment thereof. 

The invention provides a composition for performing 
g$ne therapy comprising a tolerogenic covalent conjugate 
comprising a gene therapy biologically active antigenic 
protein or an antigenic fragment thereof, covalently 
bound to monomethoxy poly (ethylene glycol) of a molecular 
weight of 2000 to 10,000, in an immunosuppressive 
effective amount capable of suppressing an immune 
response against said gene therapy antigenic protein. 
In a preferred embodiement the composition does not 
comprise an immunological adjuvant. 

In a preferred embodiment the invention provides a 
method for suppressing an immune response comprising the 
steps of 

a) administering to a mammal an immunosuppressive 
effective amount of a tolerogenic conjugate including a 
therapeutic protein, coupled to monomethoxy-polyethylene 
glycol having a molecular weight of about 2000-10,000 
daltons, at least one day prior to administration of 
therapeutic protein, wherein said method results in 
suppression of an immune response and the development of 
tolerance to said therapeutic protein. 

The effective amount of the tolerogenic conjugate is 
preferably about 50-600 micrograms. The tolerogenic 
conjugate may comprise about 26 to 53% mPEG. 

An immunosuppressive composition comprising a 
tolerogenic covalent conjugate comprising a biologically 
active antigenic protein or an antigenic fragment 
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thereof, covalently bound to monomethoxy poly (ethylene 
glycol) of a molecular weight of 2000 to 10,000, in an 
immunosuppressive effective amount capable of suppressing 
an immune response against said antigenic protein. The 
5 degree of conjugation between mPEG and the antigenic 

protein is selected according to the composition, size 
and conformation of the antigenic protein, such that the 
degree of conjugation suppresses an immune response to 
the tolerogenic conjugate. 

10 The purpose of the above description and examples is 

to illustrate some embodiments of the present invention 
without implying any limitation- It will be apparent to 
those of skill in the art that various modifications and 
variations may be made to the composition and method of 

15 the present invention without departing from the 

underlying principles or scope of the invention. All 
patents and publications cited herein are incorporated by 
reference in their entireties. 
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WE CLAIM 

1. A method for conducting gene therapy comprising 
the steps of 

a) administering to a mammal an immunosuppressive 
effective amount of a tolerogenic conjugate including 
5 genetic material or its product, coupled to monomethoxy- 

polyethylene glycol having a molecular weight of about 
2000-35,000 daltons, at least one day prior to 
administration of therapeutic genetic material for gene 
.therapy, wherein said method results in suppression of 
10 the immune response and the development of tolerance to 

said therapeutic genetic material or its expressed 
product . 

2. The method of claim 1 wherein said therapeutic 
genetic material is selected from the group consisting of 
nucleotides, DNA, RNA, mRNA, and vectors including said 
therapeutic genetic material, and mixtures thereof, for 

5 the expression of a deficient protein product by the 

methods of gene therapy. 

3. The method of claim 1 wherein the deficient 
protein is expressed in the host by the use of said 
vectors including said therapeutic genetic materials 
which are selected from the group consisting of Moloney 

5 murine leukemia virus vectors, adenovirus vectors with 

tissue specific promotors, herpes simplex vectors, 
vaccinia vectors, artificial chromosomes, receptor 
mediated gene delivery vectors, and mixtures of the above 
vectors . 

4 . The method of claim 1 wherein said gene therapy 
comprises, the administration of a cystic fibrosis 
transmembrane conductance regulator gene (CFTR) or a low 
density lipoprotein receptor (LDLr) gene. 
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5. A method for suppressing the capacity of a 
mammal to mount an immune response to a biologically 
active antigenic protein comprising: 

(a) selecting a mammal which has not received prior 
5 exposure to said biologically active antigenic protein; 

(b) administering to said mammal of step (a) , a 
tolerogenic covalent conjugate comprising said 
biologically active antigenic protein or an antigenic 
fragment thereof, covalently bound to monomethoxy 

10 ™ poly (ethylene glycol) of a molecular weight of 2000 to 
10,000, in an immunosuppressive effective amount capable 
of suppressing an immune response against said antigenic 
protein; and subsequently 

(c) administering to said mammal a therapeutically 
15 effective amount of said biologically active antigenic 

protein alone or an antigenic fragment of said protein, 
wherein said mammal is suppressed from mounting an immune 
response to said biologically active antigenic protein or 
antigenic fragment thereof. 

6. A method for suppressing the capacity of a 
mammal's IgG class antibody mediated immune response to 
a biologically active antigenic protein comprising: 

(a) selecting a mammal which has not received prior 
5 exposure to said biologically active antigenic protein; 

(b) administering to said mammal of step (a) , a 
tolerogenic covalent conjugate comprising said 
biologically active antigenic protein or an antigenic 
fragment thereof, covalently bound to monomethoxy 

10 poly (ethylene glycol) of a molecular weight of 2000 to 

35,000, in an immunosuppressive effective amount capable 
of suppressing the formation of immunoglobulin antibodies 
of the IgG immunoglobulin class against said antigenic 
protein; and subsequently 
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15 (c) administering to said mammal a therapeutically 

effective amount of said biologically active antigenic 
protein alone or an antigenic fragment of said protein, 
wherein said marppial is suppressed from mounting an IgG 
class antibody response to said biologically active 

20 antigenic protein or antigenic fragment thereof, wherein 

said tolerogenic conjugate of step (b) is administered at 
least one day prior to said antigenic protein or 
antigenic fragment thereof of step (c) . 

7. The method of claim 6, wherein said tolerogenic 
conjugate is administered 7 days prior to administration 
af said antigenic protein. 

8. The method of claim 6, further comprising, 
repeating the administration of said tolerogenic covalent 
conjugate . 



9 . A method of preparing an animal for gene therapy 
comprising 

(a) selecting a mammal which has not received prior 
exposure to a gene therapy biologically active antigenic 

5 protein; 

(b) administering to said mammal of step (a) , a 
tolerogenic covalent conjugate comprising said gene 
therapy biologically active antigenic protein or an 
antigenic fragment thereof, covalently bound to 

10 • monomethoxy poly (ethylene glycol) of a molecular weight 

of 2000 to 10,000, in an immunosuppressive effective 
amount capable of suppressing an immune response against 
said gene therapy antigenic protein, wherein said mammal 
is suppressed from mounting an immune response to a gen& 

15 therapy biologically active antigenic protein or 

antigenic fragment thereof. 
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10. A gene therapy composition comprising a 
tolerogenic covalent conjugate comprising a gene therapy 
biologically active antigenic protein or an antigenic 
fragment thereof, covalently bound to monomethoxy 

5 poly (ethylene glycol) of a molecular weight of 2000 to 

10,000, in an immunosuppressive effective amount capable 
of suppressing an immune response against said gene 
therapy antigenic protein. 

11. A composition according to claim 10, wherein 
said composition does not comprise an immunological 
ad j uvant . 

12. A method for suppressing an immune response 
comprising the steps of 

a) administering to a mammal an immunosuppressive 
effective amount of a tolerogenic conjugate including a 
5 therapeutic protein, coupled to monomethoxy-polyethylene 

glycol having a molecular weight of about 2000-10,000 
daltons, at least one day prior to administration of 
therapeutic protein, wherein said method results in 
suppression of an immune response and the development of 
10 tolerance to said therapeutic protein. 

13. The method of claim 12, wherein said 
tolerogenic conjugate comprises about 26 to 53% mPEG. 

14. An immunosuppressive composition comprising a 
tolerogenic covalent conjugate comprising a biologically 
active antigenic protein or an antigenic fragment 
thereof, covalently bound to monomethoxy poly (ethylene 

5 glycol) of a molecular weight of 2000 to 10,000, in an 

immunosuppressive effective amount capable of suppressing 
an immune response against said antigenic protein. 
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15. A composition according to claim 14, wherein 
the ratio of the mPEG to antigenic protein is about 

3-12 mPEG to one antigenic protein. 

16. A composition according to claim 10 , wherein 
the ratio of the mPEG to antigenic protein is about 

3-12 mPEG to one antigenic protein. 

17. A composition according to claim 14 , wherein 
the ratio of the mPEG to antigenic protein is about 

30-50 mPEG to one antigenic protein. 

18. A composition according to claim 10, wherein 
the ratio of the mPEG to antigenic protein is about 
30-50 mPEG to one antigenic protein. 

19. A composition according to claim 10, wherein 
the degree of conjugation between mPEG and said antigenic 
protein is selected according to the composition, size 
and conformation of the antigenic protein, such that said 

5 degree of conjugation suppresses an immune response to 

the tolerogenic conjugate. 
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